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Tannoy 12” Direct Raaiator 


TWO FAMOUS NAMES COMBINE TO | GIVE YOU THIS BRILLIANT HI Fi COMBINATION 


| Imhofs are probably the only people to have every 
Tannoy loudspeaker on permanent demonstration. 








But that’s not all. There is also the famous Imhof 
Comparator which enables you to make imme- 
diate comparison of any number of different 
combinations of speaker, player and tuner unit. 
It’s well worth paying us a visit. If you can’t, 


then send for our comprehensive Hi-Fi Catalogue. 








Imhof Trolleygram control unit with Reflexian 
Loudspeaker Enclosure fitted with 12 in. 
Tannoy Dual Concentric speaker—a combin- 
ation exclusive to Imhofs. 
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ALFRED IMHOF LTD Dept. 16 112-116 New Oxford Street 
London WCIl Tel.: MUSeum 7878 









Tanioy 12° or 15” Dual Concentric 
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. linking the genius of the great artist 


to the high fidelity of 
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full frequency range recording 














GRIEG RECITAL 
DECCA LXT 5264 
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BARTOK CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 


DECCA LXT 5305 
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DECCA LXT 5313 








THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD 1-8 BRIXTON ROAD LONDON sSW9 
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The above recorder uses a synchronous capstan motor and for use on 12 volt 
car battery a 50 c/s + | cycle 230V, 120W power supply unit is available 





T.R.G.10 MINIATURE AMPLIFIER AND VERSATILE PRE- 
AMPLIFIER. A modern miniature amplifier, measuring only 44 in. x 5 in. 
over front panel and projecting 103 in. to the rear. Uses C core trans- 
former material to obtain low external magnetic field and has less than 0.1% 
harmonic distortion at 10 watts output. The amplifier response is level 
15 c/s to 50,000 c/s within 0.2 db. The 3-valve pre-amplifier will operate 
direct from recorder heads with correction networks for difficult tape 
speeds and switched inputs are provided for radio, microphone and gram. 
with correction for all recording characteristics. 


‘““SUPER 50 WATT” AMPLIFIER. This heavy duty amplifier is 
available for long life under arduous conditions. The normal life being 
5,000 hours without valve change. 
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HIGH QUALITY 


June, 1957 


TAPE RECORDER 


* The total hum and noise at 7} in. per second, 50-12,000 
c.p.s. unweighted is better than 50 dbs. 


* The meter fitted for reading signal level will also read 
bias voltage to enable a level response to be obtained under 
all circumstances. A control is provided for bias adjustment 
to compensate low mains or ageing valves. 


* A lower bias lifts the treble response and increases 
distortion. A high bias attenuates the treble and reduces 
distortion. The normal setting is inscribed for each instru- 
ment. 


* The distortion of the recording amplifier under recording 
conditions is too low to be accurately measured and is 
negligible. 


* A heavy mumetal shielded microphone transformer is 
built in for 15-30 ohms balanced and screened line, and 
requires only 7 micro-volts approximately to fully load. 
This is equivalent to 20 ft. from a ribbon microphone and 
the cable may be extended 440 yds. without appreciable loss. 


* The 0.5 megohm input is fully loaded by 18 millivolts 
and is suitable for crystal P.U.’s, microphone or radio inputs. 


* A power plug is provided for a radio feeder unit, ete: 
Variable bass and treble controls are fitted for control of 
the playback signal. 


* The power output is 4 watts heavily damped by negative 


' feedback and an oval internal speaker is built in for monitor- 


ing purposes. 


* The playback amplifier may be used as a microphone or 
gramophone amplifier separately or whilst recording is being 
made. 


* The unit may be left running on record or playback, even 
with 1,750 ft. reels, with the lid closed. 





C.P.20A AMPLIFIER. This standard amplifier for extreme 
tropical use will operate from 230 V. A.C. mains or 12 V. 
car battery and give 15 W. output for a consumption of 
5.5A. Inputs for 30Q balanced microphones, M.!. P.U. and 
Cr. P.U. 


FOUR CHANNEL ELECTRONIC MIXER 


An Electronic Mixer for four 30-502 balanced line microphones or special 
to order. Normal output 0.5 V. on 20,000Q2 but | mW., 6000 balanced 
or unbalanced is available as an alternative. 


The 3-CHANNEL MIXER and PEAK PROGRAMME METER is 
similar to the above but is fitted with a meter reading peak signals with 
| second decay time and calibrated in dbs from zero level | mW., 600Q to 
+ 12 and —20 balanced or unbalanced output by means of switch. 
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S.W.19 


Telegrams: *‘ Vortexion, Wimble, London.” 


VORTEXION LIMITED, 257-263 The Broadway, Wimbledon, London, 
Telephones: LiBerty 2814 and 6242-3 
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| approach to the ; 
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| original sound 
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~$ @UAD ILE 


The criterion, as always, is that the reproduced sound shall be the closest 
approach to the original— that the enjoyment and appreciation of music may 
be unimpeded. This is reflected throughout the design of the QUAD IL. It is reflected, 
too, in the straightforward and logical system of control, 
achieved without the sacrifice of a single refinement or adjustment capable of 
contributing to the final objective. 


Send for further details and booklet 
to Dept. G. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


It’s time we 
restated the 
Ferrograph 
policy 





IN SIX MODELS: 


For portable use 


Model 3A/N 79 gns. 
Model 3A/NH 86 gns. 


Permanent Installation 


Model 66N - 84 gns. 
Model 66H - 88 gns. 


Stereophonic sound 


Stereo 77 - 98 gms. 
Stereo 88 - 105 gns. 


W: take pride in the fact that the first Tape 
Recorder ever to be designed and wholly manu- 
factured in this country was the Ferrograph. 
That was eight years ago. Today there are so 
many different makes on the market that the 
production of Tape Recorders is almost an 
industry in itself. 


During this period of continuous development 
and expansion, one thing has not changed—the 
Ferrograph policy. When a manufacturer is 
faced with an almost insatiable demand it takes 
courage and determination not to relax—if only 
temporarily—some of the high standards on 
which his reputation has been founded. 


From the beginning this Company has had 
but one aim : to make the finest Tape Recorder 
that this country, with its abundance of tech- 
nical skill, can produce. We remain true to 
those ideals. 


We do not believe that Tape Recorders of 
the standard of the Ferrograph can be produced 
in larger quantities without some compromise 
with quality. To those, therefore, who have 
had to wait for their Ferrographs we offer this 
apology. 

That the Ferrograph policy is right can be 
judged by its ever-widening circle of users among 
the world’s Broadcasting stations—in industry— 
in music—in education—in medicine. Wherever, 
in fact, performance and dependability are 
assessed at their true worth and not in cost 
alone, there you will find the Ferrograph. 


If you intend choosing your new Tape 
Recorder by the same measurement, you may 
feel that any delay in delivery is but a temporary 
embarrassment soon to be forgotten in the 
pleasure of owning such an _ outstanding 
instrument. : 


Full details on request from 


BRITISH FERROGRAPH RECORDER CO. LTD 


A SUBSIDIARY OF WRIGHT & WEAIRE LIMITED 
S.W.1 - Tel: SLOane 2214/5 and 1510 


131 SLOANE STREET - 


LONDON :- 


June, 1957 
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for perfection of performance... 


= Ae: 
“L1960° 


Showing the way to better listening to records and radio, 
this latest example of E’A‘R leadership and originality 
combines .. . 








* SWITCHED VHF RADIO giving the three alter- 
native BBC Programmes at the touch of a Knob. 


PLUS superb gramophone reproduction through 
a six-watt push-pull amplifier. 


Three permanent magnet loudspeakers provide even diffusion of 
bass and treble, permit the fullest advantages to be taken of the 
high quality FM/VHF transmissions, and achieve exceptional 
fidelity from Long Playing records. 
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Two other versions of the ‘1960’ Chairside are available in the 
same basic cabinet design: 
THE E°A°R TRIPLE FOUR DE LUXE ‘ 1960’ CHAIRSIDE 


-4-speed, 10-record changer, three loudspeakers (one 10” x 6” Bass 
and two 4” permanent magnet Treble units). E*A‘R six-watt push-pull 
amplifier with multiple feedback network. Independent Bass and 
Treble Boost controls. 40 gns. 


Acclaimed as the world’s most advanced portable gramo- 
phone, with FOUR permanent magnet loudspeakers and 
Crossover network. 


E-A:R 4-stage 6-watt push-pull amplifier 


Independent Bass and Treble Boost Controls STANDARD ‘ 1960’ CHAIRSIDE 
Aes RE REE CTR ane Halle or Tipe 4-speed, 10-record changer, single 10” x 6” high flux elliptical loud- 


j h . . *. . 
= ee — en nine a ra cae — speaker, E‘A’R amplifier with multiple aemecs network. Independent 
Cabinet of original E-A-R design—concealed speaker vents and gilt fittings. 33 
Attractive colour combinations Bass and Treble Boost controls. gns. 


Write—or ask your dealer—for details of the E-A’R range at prices from 17% to 130 gns. 


Britain’s leading Gramophone Specialists 
ELECTRIC AUDIO REPRODUCERS LTD. 


THE SQUARE . ISLEWORTH MIDDLESEX 
Telephone: HOUnslow 6256-8 Grams: Eargram, Isleworth, Hounslow 
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E.S.C. Industrial Engraving Points Ltd 
SPECIALISTS IN HIGH FIDELITY DIAMOND GRAMOPHONE STYLI 
THE MAKERS OF “MICRO DIAMONDS”™ 
LESLEY ELSI Gk co Re 8 
PEN-Y-BRYN WORKS, PEN-Y-BRYN ROAD, OLD COLWYN, N WALES 
Telephone: Colwyn Bay 55778 
ENQUIRIES INVITED : TRADE ONLY 
% REGD. 












































in NEW 


WHARFEDALE ACOUSTIC FILTER 
AF1i0 REFLEX CABINET 


The AF10 Reflex Cabinet has been specially designed for Wharfedale 10” units 
with foam surround. It incorporates the well-known Wharfedale Acoustic 
Filter,* which effectively loads the cone at very low frequencies so as to reduce 





the incidence of distortion, and assists in maintaining smooth 
mid-range response. The reproduction from this cabinet is 
remarkably clean and crisp for such a small enclosure. 

Where it is required to augment the extreme high frequency 
response, a Super 3 tweeter housed in the special Super 3 Cabinet 
can be placed on top of the main enclosure, no crossover unit 
being necessary. 

For stereophonic reproduction in the home, loudspeaker systems 
‘must of necessity be compact, attractive, and reasonably priced. 
A combination of the Super 3 and AF10 Reflex Cabinets fitted 
with their respective units fulfils these requirements. 


idle, Bradford, Yorks. Telephone: idle 1235/6 Grams: Wharfdel, Idle, Bradford 


Whartedale 


WIRELESS WORKS LTD. 








PRICE 


£15 


This elegant cabinet is available in 
walnut, oak or mahogany veneers with 
contrasting front frame, black base 
runners, and anodized bronze grille. 
Size 30° x 17” x 10}” Weight 35 Ib less unit 
Recommended units: 10° Bronze/FSB, 
Golden|FSB, W10/FSB. A typical two- 
speaker system can be made up as 





follows:— 

AF10O Reflex Cabinet £15.0.0. 
Super 3 Cabinet (10/15 ohms) 3.10.0. 
10° Bronze/FSB 5.11.3. 
Super 3 6.19.11. 


£31.1.2. 


Prices include purchase tax 
*Patent applied for No. 4483/56 
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‘Scotch Boy’ P.V.C. 
magnetic tape 


world’s finest p.v.c. base 
PLUS the famous ‘Scotch Boy’ 


quality of recording! 


Now that p.v.c. has joined our range, ‘SCOTCH BOY’—wunquestion- 
ably—offers you the finest and widest choice of magnetic tapes in 
Britain. Whatever your recording need, here’s a tape for the job. 


‘SCOTCH BOY’ 111—a<«cetate base 

‘SCOTCH BOY’ 111 Super ‘V’—+.v.c. base 
‘SCOTCH BOY’ 120 high output—acetate base 
‘SCOTCH BOY’ 150 extra-play—polyester base 


HOW T.E.D. IMPROVED ‘SCOTCH BOY’ QUALITY 


The quality of ‘SCOTCH BOY’ recording tapes is safeguarded by the 3M-developed testing 
equipment called TED (Tape Error Detector). It has helped us develop coating methods 
which produce virtually perfect tapes for instrumentation uses, bearing only one ten-thousandth 
of one per cent error! The same coating methods are used in making all ‘SCOTCH BOY' 
magnetic tapes for you. In all the world there is no better tape than ‘SCOTCH BOY’. 


COoTC Ty does the 


BOY ::: job BETTER! 











prooucroFt MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 


167 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2, and BIRMINGHAM - MANCHESTER - GLASGOW 











RESEARCH | 





WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COATED PRODUCTS 
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Photo: Angus McBean 


Michael Flanders and Donald Swann 
isl a t A Transport of Delight Songs for our time: Greensleeves 


of a 


Song of Reproduction Philological Waltz; Misalliance 

A Gnu Satellite Moon; AHappy Song Kokoraki (A Greek Song) 
VVEelatel tail mattlanl folack iaeten Design for living A Song of the Weather Madeira, m’ dear? 
London's most popular _ de suis le tenebreux The Reluctant Cannibal The Hippopotamus PMC1033 


2aht-iet-lialaa: telaie-Teelgel-remelel glare 


Lame. | naet- | mel cielo) asst: talet ti 


om Fetyne Theatre PART. OF EAONRNI E= 33: R.P.M LONG PLAYING RECORD 


THE PARLOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON. W.! 











THE NEW 


Qinstiong AlO 


HIGH FIDELITY AMPLIFIER 
now even better than the original Armstrong Al0 


FOR 5&5 GOOD REASONS ! 








1. INCREASED SENSITIVITY—enabling low 
output, magnetic pick-ups to be _ fed 
directly into the Control Unit without 
recourse to step-up transformers 


PICK-UP MATCHING—4 position selector 





2 
3 HIGHER PEAK OUTPUT 
4 


Additional EQUALISING positions 


BRIEF SPECIFICATION 


Output : 10 watts (nominal), 20 watts peak. Frequency Response : 10-100,000 5 Latest EL 34 output valves 

cps, within 1 dB 15-30,000 cps. Distortion : Less than 0.1%. Damping Factor : 

40. Hum Level: better than 80 dB down. N.F.B.: 3 loop, main overall loop — a a oe oe oe oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
28 dB from tertiary winding of output transformer. Sensitivity : 8 mV (Gram 

input A) for 10 watts. Spare power supplies : 320 V at 60 mA and 6.3 V at Post this coupon for full descriptive literature, or call at your local High 
2 Amps. Fidelity dealer, or at our Holloway showrooms for full demonstration. 


CONTROLS—1. INPUT — MIC, RADIO, TAPE, GRAM (in conjunction 
with 4 position pickup matching selector). 2. EQUALISER—6 position. 
3. FILTER—6 switched positions. 4 and 5. BASS and TREBLE (both lift 
and cut 15 dB). 6. VOLUME. EE 664 400066600H6000465600hssb et ob cen deeseehndhiwtpikietes 


ar or creer 8638 8 8§= = — nS  idieia tahatye es etensonteesevedtipebebin sh deceeenckeeedees G} 


eeeeveeeeeeeeeveeeev ee eevee eeeeeeeeeeee ee eeeeeeeeereeeeeeereeneeee 


ARMSTRONG WIRELESS & TELEVISION CO. LTD., WARLTERS ROAD, LONDON, N.7. Tel: NOR 3213 
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*Living Sound linked to 
FM Tuner makes a superb 
radiogram., 


ei +f Boe ho ke o Fs 


x 


“Duet’’ Portable 
Radiogram— 

the pre-eminent 

high fidelity portable 


Complete HIGH FIDELITY record and 


vaio neo PHILCO 








... FM TUNER 2» ‘DUET’ PORTABLE 
Converts any record player into an FM radio- 
gram or any AM radio for FM reception. A HI GH F 1D ELITY RAD U OGRAM 
superbly designed instrument of high sensitiv- Sensitive AM receiver plus High Fidelity record 
ity for perfect interference-free VHF/FM player in a compact, easy-to-carry, acoustically 
reception. Own power supply. CAN BE designed cabinet. Twin speakers give high fidelity 
OPERATED FROM YOUR ARMCHAIR. reproduction of modern quality recordings. AM 
In modern cabinet measuring only 11” x 6’ radio reception on long and medium wavebands. 
4 x 83” deep. Model 3720—19 gns. incl. tax. Push-pull output. Model 3766—37 gns. incl. tax. 
a | *,.. LIVING SOUND RECORD PLAYER — Twin channels 
with 4 speakers for the performance of a specially built instal- 


lation. 69 gns. incl. tax. 
{3 See them at your PHILCO Dealer’s today. 


Ole mm OMICHIORDOR Bc 


PHILCO (GREAT BRITAIN) LIMITED, 30/32 GRAYS INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.t.. HOLBORN 590! 
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The Best of Both Worlds 


Whether you want a self-contained plug-in-and- 


play High F idelity instrument or a complete range AighJidelity 

orer 28 years he Worlds teoreg tani bey =—==«#PLUG-IN-AND-PLAY 

tis same sulfo quality o our home “* "% ~=—--Record Reproducers 
New Orthophonsc Fidelity phonograph, ready-to-play, aut 


matic changing, console record reproducer 
of outstanding quality. Panoramic multiple 
speaker system ; new triple control with 


° balanced loudness feature ; 20 watt peak 
Matched Units 20 watt Power Amplifier £24.10.0 push-pull power from extended ane 


amplifier ; elegantly styled in superb 
@S cabinets in walnut, light oak, or dark oak 








finishes. 67 GNS. (tax paid) 








Super-sensitive FM Tuner Transcription Turntable Deck Lys ROA ; hee icneues aa ie 

£24.3.0 plus £9.8.4 PT. 6. Fidelity phonograph (illustrated right) is a 

a ee een beautifully styled record reproducer with a 

quality of reproduction never before 

associated with instruments of its size, 

Panoramic triple speaker system ; 10 watts 

peak power from push-pull amplifier with 

es ye range Ppt cycles ; -_ 

P ic Multi F control system ; 4-s changer. 41 GNS. 
System £56.11.0. aa Unit 216.1000 — (plus £1.15.0 optional legs) tax paid. 





@) RCA GREAT BRITAIN LTD., Lincoln Way, Sunbury-on-Thames, Middx. 
- (An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America) Telephone: Sunbury-on-Thames 3101 


























THE L/P RECORD LIBRARY 
CATALOGUE AND HAND- 
BOOK is the only comprehensive 
SELECTIVE catalogue published, listing 
only records recommended by 
the critics. 


With the 1957 additions to the Library 

(listed in this current edition) nearly 4,000 
different L/Ps are available to members, 
Also included are sections on:— 





@ A Basis for a Record Collection 
(A short list of 100 recommended L/Ps) 


READY 
DURING MAY 





@ FULL DETAILS OF 
RETURN OF POST 
LIBRARY SERVICE (U.K. only) 
(1/- per week each L/P 





@ The Care of Long Playing 
Records 



























THE @ The Reproduction 
coche aia aie LIP RECORD LIBRARY of Long Playing 
included. (CLASSICAL) Records 
sine CATALOGUE AND HANDBOOK male 

; F i 
voor Somes FOR 1957 — scnwnton YOUR 
COPY Catalogue, please / Catalogue, please COPY 
NOW send s.a.e. 23d.) IT COSTS ONLY 3 = POST FREE send s.a.e. 23d.) NOW 
a (50 cents U.S.A.) 
FROM 





THE LONG PLAYING RECORD LIBRARY, SQUIRES GATE STATION APPROACH, BLACKPOOL, LANCS 
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This new chairside with, eaebeges a4 
version of the A720 ecghly IEEE gels a 
is a real eye-opener ! en 
Not only are the smart, 
ebony-finish legs at exactly 

the right, comfortable height for 
the armchair listener, but they 

are detached in a minute for 
easy transporting. Our techni- 
cians have been at work too— 
and we have greatly improved 
the push-pull output stage which 
now reaches 6 watts. Also, the 
A720 is now available if required 
with the Sonotone ceramic cartridge, 
suitable for tropical use (A721/S). 


It is constant improvements such as these 
which ensure that Trixettes, are, and will continue 
to be, the finest gramophones you can buy 








MODEL A720 


The A720 is now available with 
or without chairside legs, and 
incorporates new circuit refine- 
ments which maintain its posi- 
tion as the highest fidelity 
gramophone in its class. 

Price ; Table Model 42 gns. 
(Chairside model slightly extra) 











T1V0H0 A720 


~ THE GOLD MEDAL MODEL 


@ FOR ALL RECORDS Garrard 4-speed auto- @ CONTROLS Independent Bass and Treble controls, volume 


changer with manual/automatic operation. control, mains switch and pilot light. 
@ AMPLIFIER 6 watts push-pull output stage @ LOUDSPEAKERS AND PICK-UP Twin matched elliptical 
with negative feedback. speakers. Crystal or ceramic pick-up. 
THE TRI X ELECTRICAL c 0 LTD 
MAPLE PLACE TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W.! Tel.: MUS 5817 Grams.: Trixadio Wesdo London 
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RIMINGTON YAN WYCK ae: CRANBOURN STR £7 WC2 | 


1 


— 








LEARN ANOTHER LANGUAGE 


which includes “HIS MASTER'S VOICE”, COLUMBIA & CAPITOL, ete 
if ‘M] ... INTRODUCE PROVED 
CONTINENTAL METHOD 
TO BRITAIN 


FRENCH - ITALIAN THE EASY ASS:iMill WAY 


SPANISH - GERMAN 
__ In three months you can learn a new language—without the drudgery 
RUSSIAN of learning by heart. Assimil Books, Assimil Records, or, ideally a 
combination of both, bring you a thoroughly practical and satisfying 
means of home study. 














Send for details of the world’s quickest method of learning al. anguage. 
E.M.I. INSTITUTES LTD., 
(Sole British Distributors of Assimil) 
Dept. A314, 10 Pembridge Square, London, W.2. Tel. BAYswater 5131/2, or 


‘* H.M.V.”’ Showrooms, 363-367 Oxford Street, London, W.!. Tel. MAYfair 4 
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That's the 


beauty of it 


















P= YOU _ FORGET IT’S THERE! 


. ‘ Stack as many as ten records of ai/ sizes in any 
i = — sequence—switch on and the MONARCH plays for 
~ hours. Plays with “in-the-room” realism, as though your 
favourite stars are there with you, and then switches 

off automatically. You can play a single record, of course. 
A turn of the control knob gives you any speed: 
| 78, 45, 33 or 16 r.p.m. 

WHAT MORE COULD YOU WISH FOR? 


WORLG S@ FINEST 4-SPEED AUT GOL HA we 









Fitted to all leading makes Exquisitely styled - choice 


of radiograms and players. High-fidelity crystal pick- 
—_ duo-t 
Ask your for a up with dual sapphire styli. en one 
demonstation. " 








BIRMINGHAM SOUND REPRODUCERS~ LTD., OLD HILL, STAFFS. 
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Sur Edward Elgar with the 16-year-old Yehudi Menuhin. 


For me the Elgar Concerto will always hold more meaning than 
a purely musical one, in that it evokes a less universal and a more 
specific atmosphere, one composed of people I love, of places which call 
forth the roots of my life, a youthful atmosphere of years which must 
appear to most of us as ‘though in a nostalgic a compared 
with the inhuman and merciless glare of contemporary 

This particular association is surely not just my own, oe I feel I 
share it with the British people and with those of my own generation 
who hear this music in the same spirit of comfortable surrender as when 
one settles into the trusted and familiar folds of a beloved armchair. 

I well remember the sunny day when I first made my acquaintance 
with the infinitely shaded green of an English summer and with 
Sir Edward, who to me symbolised in one way the country I had 
come to love. 

We met in an hotel room where H.M.V. had already arranged for 
Mr. Ivor Newton to play the piano reduction for me as accompaniment. 
I played a few bars in a mood at once eager and 


The GRAMOPHONE 


June, 1957 





Photo: Fox Photos. Lid. 


Elgar 
Centenary Record 


THE VIOLIN CONCERTO 


YEHUDI 
PEN UHE 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR .,axt. 


O.M., K.C.V.O. 

















(recorded July, 1932) 
ALP1456 





I was terribly impressed as I had never met so trusting and casual a 
composer! Of course I came to realise how much lay behind this 
cultivated air of detachment, how much warmth, feeling and intensity 
were at work within the unruffled frame of the English, both individually 
and collectively. 

It was therefore of particular sentiment to me that H.M.V. should 
choose to commemorate the one-hundredth anniversary of Elgar’s 
birth by bringing out anew on the long-playing record this version of the 
violin concerto recorded in my mid-teens with Sir Edward. 

I really feel it would be redundant for me to dissect the work or to 
discuss it technically for the benefit of the English public. Is it not 
sufficient to say that for me it represents something so intrinsically 
English in its charm and persuasive, lyrical beauty that, as I felt in those 
far-off days with Elgar, the music is a language we share, one that 
needed then no especial translation between himself and myself, any 
more than it does now between myself and the English audience. 

For me it is the vocal expression of a bond 





anxious, for I had just prepared the work and I 
was presenting it, after all, to the composer 


I had scarcely reached the end of the first 
page, when Sir Edward interrupted saying that 
he had no qualms about the performance and 





Menuhin is playing the Elgar violin concerto 
himself. at the Elgar Memorial Concert, Albert Halil, 
June 2nd, when Sir Malcolm, Sargent will 
conduct the London Symphony Orchestra. 


that I have felt since I first played for them, and 
as such is more articulate than any words I 
might find to explain it. 








that he was sure the recording would be excel- 
lent, and—as for him—he was off to the races! 


“HIS 


LONG 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 
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| EDITORIAL 


| MET Elgar first in 1921. He was 
then sixty-four, and when one is 
thirty-eight that seems a venerable age ; 
it seems rather less venerable when one 
is seventy-four. It was Robin Legge, 
the music editor of the Daily Telegraph, 
who introduced me to him when the 
bow-windowed Savile Club was still 
housed at 107 Piccadilly. Later Robin 
Legge told me that Elgar had behaved 
ungratefully to Charles Stanford and 
Hubert Parry, but I was never able to 
extract from him the reasons for this 
accusation. I had been devoted to 
Parry, but by this date Stanford was so 
infernally disagreeable to younger men 
that I should not have felt the slightest 
indignation, however badly Elgar might 
have behaved. 

It may be difficult for us to-day to 
think of Elgar as a revolutionary figure 
in music at odds with the academic and 
conservative figures of his art, but it is 
important (and perhaps it was never so 
important as it is for the young critics 
of to-day) to recognise who have been 
the genuinely creative artists of the near 
past. The critics of to-day suffer from 
an excess of influence with a lack of 
equipment to justify such influence. 
The reason for their influence is the vast 
uncritical and comparatively un- 
educated public of intellectually 
nouveaux riches whom they serve as 
guides. Contemporary criticism has 
much in common with the books of 
etiquette that were a feature of late 
Victorian times when social barriers 
were beginning to fall. 

Elgar himself was for a man of 
genius strangely sensitive about being 
considered old-fashioned, so sensitive 
indeed. that as a kind of protective 
armour he used to protest continually 
that he had lost all interest in music. 
To hear him talk sometimes one might 
suppose that he regarded his own 
musical achievement as a youthful 


indiscretion. When I started THE 
GRAMOPHONE in 1923 Elgar said to me 
one day that he supposed all the young 
critics of the paper would be sneering 
at him. 

“Not that I care,” he growled 
quickly. “I take no more interest in 
music. You'll find as you grow older 
that you’ll take no more interest in 
literature. The secret of happiness for 
an artist when he grows old is to have 
a passion that can take the place of his 
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art. I have discovered the joy that 
diatoms can give me. This miraculous 
world of beauty under the ocean 
revealed by the microscope is beyond 
music,’ and he went on to expatiate 
on the exquisite patterns formed by 
these fossilised Algae and the spiritual 
comfort that observation of them 
brought to his mind. 

As I write these words the manner 
and appearance and voice of Elgar are 
vividly in my memory, so vividly that 
I could almost lean over and say to 
that gruff figure looking like a retired 
Colonel, ‘“‘ You were wrong, Sir 
Edward, weren’t you, when thirty-four 
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years ago you said to me that you would 
be forgotten ten years after you were 
gone ?” Not that I believe Elgar really 
did believe that. It was a part of that 
armour he assumed to protect himself 
against the patronising sneers of the 
younger critics who had decided to 
regard him as a curious survival from 
the Edwardian decade. Why this cliché 
should have been accepted is a puzzle. 
Pomp and Circumstance may reflect an 
optimistic mood about the future of the 
British Empire, but that was a mood 
in which most people could indulge 
during that Edwardian decade which 
for its first five years was a hang-over 
from the Victorian nineties. But what 
else of Elgar’s music is_ peculiarly 
Edwardian, which as an epithet to-day 
signifies a lush security (largely 
imaginary be it said) and a sort of post- 
prandial euphony which the present 
generation, suffering from apprehension 
of the future and indigestion of the past, 
is denied ? Neither of his two great 
symphonies which except by Sibelius 
have not been surpassed in this century 
is “Edwardian”. His great violin 
concerto, which has not been surpassed 
even by Sibelius, is not peculiarly 
“‘ Edwardian ”, and surely his great 
violoncello concerto bears not a trace 
of Edwardianism, for I doubt if any 
other musical composition inspired by 
the First World War so faithfully 
preserves the mood of that sombre 
moment in human history. As for the 
Enigma Variations, time cannot stalé nor 
custom wither their infinite variety. 

Unfortunately I am not equipped to 
argue the case for Elgar musically. I 
am merely the impressionable lover of 
music as a listener who derives from the 
best of Elgar’s music a sensuous pleasure 
that does not begin to pall as the years 
pass on. Nobody alive: to-day should 
be rash enough to prophecy what 
pleasure it will give to the world at the 
centenary of Elgar’s death. Goethe 
said that every age was an age of 
transition, but the transition through 
which we are passing is more rapid and 
violent than any which has preceded it 
in human history. It may well happen 
that Bach and Beethoven, Mozart, 
Schubert, Brahms and others greater 
than Elgar will seem to that mercifully 
unimaginable to-morrow what nursery 
rhymes seem to us to-day. 


We devotees of the gramophone owe 
a particular debt to Elgar because he 
was the first great contemporary com- 
poser to apprehend what the gramo- 
phone might effect for musical apprecia- 
tion, and in this regard let us remember 
how much Elgar himself owed to 
Landon Ronald and to ‘‘ His Master’s 
Voice’. Yet Elgar’s own enthusiastic 
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co-operation was invaluable, and I 
never heard him suggest that by con- 
ducting his own works he was humour- 
ing a toy. No pains were too great for 
him to take, and in those days recording 
demanded a great deal more from 
conductor, orchestra and singers than 
it does to-day. 

Elgar once told me that when he was 
a young man he had declared to his 
mother that he should not be content 
until a postcard from abroad addressed 
Edward Elgar, England should find him. 
When he had long since satisfied that 
ambition he became anxious about his 
address by posterity, and as I have 
related he tried to steel himself 
against anxiety by assuming the armour 
of indifference. Yet, I think that deep 
within him he had faith in the per- 
manence of his best work, and I know 
that whatever he may have asserted 
about his lack of interest in music he was 
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at its mercy to the end. I have sat next 
to him in Queen’s Hall during a per- 
formance of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fan- 
tastique and seen him trembling all over 
and beads of sweat upon his forehead 
while the march to the scaffold was 
being played. That self-possessed, gruff, 
monosyllabic colonel was at _ that 
moment possessed by the daemon of 
his own genius. 

I wish that somebody really able to 
estimate Elgar’s position in music 
could have written this centenary 
tribute, and yet with so many memories 
of his kindness and encouragement to 
myself I am proud and glad to have 
been able to offer these inadequate 
words of mine to the memory of a 
great musician. 


Canpolin Mackangue 





EDWARD ELGAR 1857-1934 


By BERNARD SHORE 


pe this year of Elgar’s centenary one 
inevitably calls to mind personal recol- 
lections of this great figure in English music, 
and none more clear and vivid than in that 
year 1933, when the B.B.C. organised the 
“Elgar Festival’’. One can still feel the 
thrill of that moment in the old Queen’s 
Hall, when the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
awaited his arrival for the first. rehearsal— 
much as we first awaited Toscanini, only 
the whole atmosphere was far less tense and 
rather like the welcoming home of a loved 
member of the family from some distant 
land ;. whereas an awful expectancy lit by 
fear tinged our first meeting with Toscanini. 

Elgar was 75 in 1933 and had long 
retired from public life, and it was even said 
that the world of music no longer interested 
him ! So this was one of those rare occasions 
when we had the opportunity of paying 
homage to this great man, who had for so 
long disappeared from our musical lives. 
Homage it was, for every orchestra has 
always intensely admired him and owes him 
an enormous debt for writing music for 
every player to rejoice in. No composer, 
perhaps before or since, has ever understood 
the orchestra quite so well. Above all, he 
exploited the art of the orchestral player 
and none of them was ever neglected. Not 
only does his music demand a high degree 
of technical skill, but the whole art of 
colouring and phrasing is set before the 
player and the artist within him 
Elgar seldom relegated his instrumentalists 
to “ filling-up ” chores, instead they had 
the excitement of the virtuoso’s role. A 
favourite saying of his “‘ now second violins, 
enjoy this tune, I wrote it especially for 
you ”’ must have cheered many a sad heart 
in the second violins of the ’nineties. 

So, on that summer morning rehearsal, as 
the beloved Squire came once more 


amongst his tenants, there was a roar of 
applause as we stood up and gave him one 
of the receptions of his life. Hale and hearty 
at 75, only his white hair and a rather 
curious impression of hunched shoulders 
gave much indication of his age, as he 
climbed on to the rostrum and faced us in 
his typically nervous manner. He looked 
like a retired general or, as we have said, 
a country squire rather than the famous 
musician. After a few halting remarks in 
his attractively nervous vibrating voice 
which revealed his pleasure at coming 
amongst very old friends again, he at once 
got down to business as if he hated fuss. His 
peculiarly expressionless stick tapped the 
stand almost irritably and then began that 
unforgettable journey through all his major 
works. As they unfolded one after another, 
the orchestra gave him everything it had 
and a good deal more than he ever asked for. 

He was somewhat stiff in all his movements 
and was never an inspiring conductor, but 
the orchestra somehow never seemed to 
want much more from him, but just gave 
that extra ounce of energy and feeling which 
only the great conductors ever succeed in 
drawing out of the players. 

Part of his genius for orchestration lay in 
his incredible mastery of nuance and 
balance. Every tiny detail is marked on the 
score, and there seems little for the con- 
ductor to do if. the orchestra is finally 
trained ; and this is probably one reason 
why we so seldom hear Beecham playing 
Elgar’s music—there is little left for Me to 
create ! 

Elgar was always extremely easy to work 
with, and the moments of trouble were so 
rare that the odd occasion might be worth 
recording, as there was another side of him 
that occasionally presented itself. He used 
to take immense pains in rehearsing Falstaff 
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Elgar’s works enhanced the reputation of English music throughout 
the world. There is about his music something essentially English, 
immediately endearing it to the hearts of so many music-lovers. 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR 


1857-1934 








“THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS,” Op. 38 
Richard Lewis, Marjorie Thomas, John Cameron, Huddersfield Choral Society 
Royal Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 33CX1247-8 


ENIGMA VARIATIONS, Op. 36; COCKAIGNE (In London Town) — OVERTURE, Op. 40; ° 


POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE MARCHES, Op. 39: No.1in D; No. 4inG 
George Weldon conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra 338X1024 


IN THE SOUTH— CONCERT OVERTURE, Op. 50; SEA PICTURES, Op. 37 (with Gladys Ripley) 
George Weldon conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 33SX1028 


; NURSERY SUITE; BAVARIAN DANCES, Op. 27; SERENADE IN E MINOR, Op. 20 
fe Lawrance Collingwood conducting the London Symphony Orchestra 33SX1030 
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33} r.p.m. long playing records 
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CONVERSION 
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-_ in the days of the acoustic 
gramophone, when our famous instru- 
ments with their large swan-neck horns 
led the field in high-quality record 
reproduction, we realised the value of 
an individual service of conversion and 
reconstruction, and the great horns 
were often seen transplanted into 
cabinets of almost any make, shape and 
date. Though components wear out, 
or become obsolete through technical 
progress, a good cabinet after twenty 
years may still be as good as a 
cabinet made to-day. Good cabinet- 
work was never cheap, and to-day it is 
both expensive and heavily taxed. 
Hence the greatly increased importance 
of our service of conversion and 
reconstruction. It now saves people 
even more money than tefore. 


Whilst conversion has its advantages, it also has its 
risks. With a standard branded product, one usually 
knows exactly what one is getting, but a conversion or 
reconstruction is an individual undertaking, and its 
outcome cannot be sampled in advance. The only 
safeguard therefore is to place such work in the hands 
of those who have the essential qualifications to bring 
it to success. The first is the ability and the will to give 
close individual attention at a high technical .level to 
each job. 


Secondly, all the special skills required must be available 
—in circuitry, in wiring and metal working, and in fine 
cabinet work. With skill must go adequate equipment, 
and a modern, well-appointed electronic test laboratory 
is essential. 


Lastly, whilst competence must be of the highest 
professional standard, the approach and attitude of an 
engineer carrying out a reconstruction should be that of 
the amateur, in the original and truest sense of the word 
—one who handles things because he loves them. 


EMG HANDMADE 
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Conversion then is essentially a task for a firm like 
ourselves who make a limited number of instruments to 
a high standard of technical excellence, who are strangers 
to the conveyor-belt and all the imposing mechanism of 
mass production, and to the mentality which these 
engender. 


Our service covers everything from a general overhaul, 
perhaps with the replacement of one major component, 
such as a new lightweight pick-up, to complete recon- 
structions in which nothing remains of the original 
instrument except the cabinet. 


Enquiries are invited from any who have an instrument 
that could be converted with advantage. Customers are 
asked to give full particulars of their instrument with 
their enquiries and, in the case of total conversions, 
include the dimensions and layout of their cabinet. 


We will then submit provisional schemes and estimates, 
which will be followed by precise specifications after 
examination of the instrument at our own Works. 


6 NEWMAN ST - OXFORD ST - LONDON : W.! 
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and at one rehearsal he suddenly became 
fidgety over some quite trivial detail (the 
side drum happened to be a bit slow in 
obeying his beat at the moment of Falstaff’s 
death). At the actual performance, which 
seemed to be a good one, the player was 
caught out again (we saw Elgar watching 
him) and we were suddenly horrified to see 
a spasm of anger on his face ; he stopped 
conducting and made no attempt whatever 
to control things any more. We struggled 
to the end together somehow or other, but 
none of us will ever forget this shattering 
experience. However, such a thing was so 
rare that I can think of no other such case 
at an orchestral concert, but I understand 
exactly the same kind of thing has happened 
elsewhere. 

Let us turn to one or two of his 
most outstanding works, first, The Enigma 
Variations. It seems difficult to realise that 
works like The Enigma Variations and the 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings were 
written so long ago, the former in 1899 and 
the latter a few years later. Both are still so 
fresh, and matchless in their particular way. 
He set an entirely new idea for a Theme 
and Variations—breaking away entirely 
from the classical form hitherto adhered to 
by almost every composer, and adding the 
intriguing conception of another ghostly 
theme, never actually heard, but always 
present and throwing no shadow. With the 
Theme as a frame, he writes each variation 
as a character sketch of his intimate friends. 
The first variation is a lovely portrait of his 
wife, who seemed to lay at the very source 
of his creative power. 

At a Toscanini rehearsal of the Enigma 
we still remember the considerable amount 
of time the great conductor spent on the 
perfect phrasing of the theme itself and the 
balancing of its supporting harmonies. This 
is one of the occasions when Toscanini took 
a great deal of pleasing, yet no one else has 
ever seemed to worry about the statement 
of the theme, as real trouble always comes 
in the second variation where the string 
passages are as difficult to bring off to 
perfection as anything Elgar ever wrote ; 
here we had to work hard to pacify Tosca- 
nini’s demon! Even the shade of Sir Henry 
Wood may still be heard exclaiming, 
“You mustn’t fluff these passages, violins, 
‘it shows ’! ”’, 

All these exquisitely poised and con- 
trasted variations have their difficulties, but 
the orchestra of today now takes them all in 
their stride. Almost every adjective could 
be used to describe the diversity of mood of 
these variations, from the extraordinary 
tranquillity of the Romanza to the ram- 
paging of the timpani in Troyte; the 
delicious lightness of Dorabella, and the 
magnificent self-portrait at the end. Of all 
the performance most remembered, Tosca- 
nini’s stands out, and it is good to have his 
recording, which is thrilling. - 

Then, The Introduction and Allegro which 
remains a masterpiece for strings, still 
unchallenged by any other work in this 
held for its mastery of string writing. Here, 
Elgar again explored a new idea, as in the 
Variations. Whereas the Concerto Grosso 
‘vas one of the earliest forms of works for 
strings, Elgar was the first to combine a 
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string quartet with a mass of strings. This is 
dedicated to his friend, Professor Sandford, 
of Yale University. From beginning to end 
Elgar seems to have been thinking of the 
thousands of string players who wilt in 
orchestras, never feeling the thrill of the 
soloist, but just being members of a team, 
often alas spending their time in dull inner 
parts, playing A and B for their more 
fortunate brothers in the orchestra. In this 
piece every player finds himself playing 
superb tunes and passages with the con- 
fidence and élan of the virtuoso. Again and 
again Elgar’s early training as a violinist 
shows through his writing for strings. His 
use of open strings in passage work, the bow 
in his phrasing, his knowledge of the 
“lay ” of the music on the instruments, 
and skill in details such as contrasting his 
colours between the A and D strings, etc., 
all point to his own practical experience as a 
violinist. So, in this work we have the last 
word in the art of string writing. The 
contrast of quartet and orchestra has the 
effect of lightening the rich colours of the 


Sir Edward Elgar and Yehudi Menhuin 1t the “ H.M.V.” Recording Studios in 1932. 
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mass of strings as if with four golden threads 
that are woven into the texture itself and 
not merely embossed. 

One of the tests for the standard of per- 
formance presents itself in the opening bars. 
First, the terrific attack by the whole body 
of strings in which there must be no 
roughness but magnificent sonority ; then 
the superb descending passages which 
should have the “ bravura ”’ of the virtuoso 
behind them. They are of the stuff that the 
fine artist craves for—freedom, brilliance, 
intense excitement, and the chance to 
produce a grand sound on every note. But 
40 or 50 virtuosi here have to play as one 
and only magnificent leadership and 
training can bring this off to perfection. 
Played for safety, the whole of this opening 
becomes flat and stodgy. 

The use Elgar makes of his contrasting 
protagonists is immediately apparent ; the 
quartet, after this initial burst of sound, 
introduces us to a trial run of the main 
theme of the Allegro—playing the two bars 
of its ascending phrase whilst the orchestra 
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completes its symmetry in descent, and 
almost at once we come to one of the most 
loved of viola solos—the theme which Elgar 


finally brings to ecstasy, at the end of the 


work. This viola solo is too often smothered, 
because of the failure to reduce the orchestra 
to the thinnest of pianissimi, and even 
Elgar in the final phrase surreptitiously calls 
in the 2nd violins to reinforce the tone of 
the viola. 

As in all Elgar’s scores, every minute 
detail is marked, and the frequent changes 
of tempo have to be worked out so that they 
all fit into the whole pattern. This is no 
place to describe the work in detail and it 
must suffice, if we again emphasise the extra- 
ordinary excitement that the work invariably 
awakens in every player, provided that the 
conductor has something to give and 
understands and believes in his Elgar. In 
spite of all the directions in the score, there is 
plenty left here for the conductor to create, 
it is for him to interpret Elgar’s signposts, 
which point the way clearly enough but do 
hot get him there. Of all the conductors one 
remembers playing with, Boult gives the 


finest performance of the work, and it:is a . 


pity that his only recording of the work was 
made so long ago. | 

It is always a sad disappointment that the 
great Violin Concerto is comparatively 
seldom heard. Here again the work is in a 
class by itself, like the Introduction and Allegro 
for Strings. None of the great classics is 
written more magnificently for the violin, and 
the brilliant orchestration is so closely woven 
in the texture of the solo part, that it seems 
almost miraculous that Elgar succeeds in 
keeping the violin invariably free and 
dominant. Composed in 1910, it serves as a 
great bridge between the first and second 
symphonies which are widely different in 
style. There is one of Elgar’s typical 
inscriptions on the score: ‘“* Herein is 
enshrined the soul of ....”j; but the 
concerto is dedicated to Kreisler, who gave 
the first performance, and W. H. Reed in 
his book speaks of this thrilling night at 
Queen’s Hall, when he was playing in the 
orchestra. Reed also had the wonderful 
luck to have been closely consulted by the 
composer when he was writing the work, so 
he must have known every note of it. Both, 
Kreisler and Elgar, received an ovation, and 
all who were there might have expected 
that the work would find itself in every 
violinist’s repertoire and its rightful place 
amongst the classics. In fact, this does not 
appear to have happened. Only our 
English violinist, Albert Sammons, with 
whom the work, was always associated in 
this country made it his own, but the great 
international virtuosi seldom seem to play it. 
The meeting of Elgar and the young 
Menuhin brought the work into prominence 
again, but Menuhin does not seem to have 
pushed the work into the front of his 
enormous repertoire. 


Its excessive length undoubtedly frightens 
many builders of programmes, but the 
structure of the work is of such majestic 
proportions that in performance one is not 
unduly conscious of its length. The work 
might well be considered to be the last of the 
great masterpieces for the violin, where the 
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instrument is exploited in all its true 
qualities. Every technical device and magic 
of the violinist’s art is concentrated on the 
essence of the music itself, at no moment in 
the work are the brilliant passages made to 
glitter for sheer virtuosity’s sake, and 
always that lovely interplay between violin 
and orchestra fascinates the listener. It is 
true that the work is nostalgic, but this is 
nothing to be ashamed of, as the world of 
1910 was not the frustrated, harassed thing 
which we now live in—and which is reflected 
in much of our contemporary music. Elgar’s 
finest music still has the power to hold us 
fast. It may be that the superb recording of 
the concerto by Heifetz will do much to 
revive world wide interest in the work, and 
it is incredibly exciting to hear this great 
perfectionist not only at the top of his form, 
but playing it with a deep warmth of feeling 
and obvious love of the work. Sargent’s 
accompanying is beautifully flexible and the 
record does set the seal on the finest possible 
performance. 

Finally, the *Cello Concerto, which is the 


last of his major works for orchestra. The 


tragedy of his wife’s death, six months after 
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It is with sincere regret that 
we have to announce the death, 
on Saturday May 18th, of 
Mr. George Winkworth, 
Advertisement Manager to THE 
GRAMOPHONE. 


He had served the Company 
and its clients so faithfully for the 
past sixteen years and we feel sure 
his many friends will join us in 
sending our deepest sympathy to 
his wife. | 











the work was first performed, seemed to dry 
up all Elgar’s creative energy, and his only 
efforts were thereon directed towards mere 
orchestral transcription. It was ten years 
before we find him making sketches for his 
third symphony. 

The ’Cello Concerto, again, like the 
Introduction and Allegro for Strings broke new 
ground. Never before had anyone con- 
ceived the idea that a full length concerto 
could achieve the intimacy of chamber 
music, for that is what it is in spite of the 
composer’s use of the full orchestra. It is 
not a work for the virtuoso but a great 
musician, no glittering passage work or the 
heroic overcoming of difficulties keeps the 
audience breathless ; instead, Elgar gives us 
an almost divine simplicity, with his 
exquisite orchestration fined down, as we 
have said, to the intimacy of chamber music. 
Yet, he does not hesitate to use the full 
power of the orchestra when it is most 
effective. Probably no other concerto, let 
alone that for ’cello, has ever been so 
wonderfully scored. Though we have 
spoken of its simplicity, it is actually one 
of the most difficult works to bring off 
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because of its transparency, and the fact 
that the slightest blemish stands out like an 
eyesore. The flexibility, balance and per- 
fection of ensemble presents considerable 
difficulty to both soloist and orchestra, and 
it was unfortunate that the first perform- 
ance was marred by these very factors, and 
the response of the audience proved cold 
and disappointing. Such an intimate work 
was not expected after the huge canvas of 
the Violin Concerto. 

One can but mention a few salient features. 
First the fine opening theme on the ’cello, 
which Elgar makes vastly impressive by the 
use of magnificently sonorous chords that the 
‘cello is so successful in producing. Then 
the single unaccompanied thread of the 
principal theme, first played by the violas 
then taken up by the ’cello accompanied, 
surely a unique and daring innovation. 
Much could be written on this one theme, 
which is merely a set of Elgarian sequences, 
yet has magic in it; so deceptively easy 
looking for the soloist, but demanding 
perfection of bowing and shifting technique. 
In the second movement we hear Elgar 
trying over the music first, before he finally 
launches the Scherzo, which flies at great 
speed and lightness of rhythm until we hear 
a typical grandiose theme which suddenly 
pulls up the tempo. This phrase is marked 
with Elgar’s favourite “‘ largamente ”’, and 
he always liked to hear it rather exaggerated. 

In most slow movements, composers 
generally use their solo instruments for 
decorating the music with freely written 
passage work, but here Elgar relies solely 
upon slow moving but exquisitely poised 
phrases, and a great depth of feeling. The 
‘cellist takes the stage throughout, but he 
has to achieve everything by the sheer 
beauty and range of his tone. One of the 
difficulties is to keep this movement in 
proportion—it can get out of hand. In the 
last movement, however, there is a vivid 
contrast, and the ’cellist has plenty of 
technical things to think about. The 
irresistible swing of the principal theme 
now takes us back into the concert hall and 
we return to the more typical “concerto”’. 
Only in the later stages of the movement do 
we return to the intimacy of the first three 
movements, but now the mood is darkened 
by a heart-rending sadness which seems to 
foreshadow the composer’s coming tragedy. 

Such a work as this is peculiarly. apt for 
our own English temperament, and it is 
curious that foreigners, great artists as they 
may be—even Casals himself—never seem 
to interpret the work aright. Elgar puts 
everything he wants in the score, and we 
English respect his directions and play it to 
the best of our ability. Our friends from 
abroad, however, seem to try and put things 
into it that are not there, and this is one 
reason why we prefer to hear the ’cello 
concerto played by an English cellist ; and 
I therefore commend Anthony Pini’s 
recording of the work (he is English except 
for the name) though Tortelier’s recording 
seems to be the one exception that proves 
the rule. 7 

It is fitting to end with this work, as in 
some ways it contains all that is most 
lovable in his music, both for listeners and 
musicians. 
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a record trip 


around the world 
























Pull up that comfortable chair and travel in music to the 

romantic South Sea Islands, the gay abandon of Montmartre, 
the classical beauty of Venice, the rhythmic beat of Harlem, the 
oN breath taking beauty of the Vienna Woods, the mercurial 
oS temperament of Madrid, the haunting mystery of India. In fact 

cs x you can capture the nostalgic beauty of a world trip in 

oN records, if you visit the world’s most up to date record 
oN salon at 90 New Bond Street, (or branches) and make your 
> choice from over 100,000 records, pop, jazz or classical. 
S Complete list of ‘new issues’ post free upon request. 


‘round-the-world record service’ 
Keith Prowse will pack and send tax-free, overseas, 


to anywhere in the world, the records of your choice. 
(Mail Order Dept.), 99 New Bond St., London, W.1. 


ith 


90 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.! 
TEL: HYD 6000 (60LINES) 
BRANCHES THROUGHOUT LONDON 


ALFRED HAYS LTD. 159 NEW BOND ST. 
LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYD 4040 


"EVERY RECORD MENTIONED IN. THE ISSUE OF ‘GRAMOPHONE’ CAN BE OBTAINED FROM KEITH PROWSE 
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Now the mlidily Hew 


THE RD SENIOR MK. II AMPLIFIER has been primarily designed to form the basis of 
home High Fidelity systems. After ten years’ specialisation and research devoted solely to the 
production of individually built home High Fidelity equipment, which is known and accepted 
throughout the world, we now introduce as a culmination of those ten years’ research the most 
ambitious Amplifier yet to be placed on the British market—the RD Senior Mk. II Amplifier. 








The RD Senior Mk. II Amplifier is the ideal Amplifier for many applications combining high power with a 
standard of reproduction limited only by the equipment with which it is used. Of the many unique features 
which distinguish it from all its contemporaries perhaps the most important is its UNCONDITIONAL) 
STABILITY under all conditions of load including high capacity, making it particularly suitable for use with 
the new Electrostatic Loudspeakers. 


Main Features: 





% Push-pull distributed load output stage. % Miulti-section output transformer with grain orientated 
laminations. % Unique double cascode driver/phase-splitter circuit. | +e Complete stability at sub-audio 
frequencies. % Inbuilt High Pass characteristic. % Exceptional power/frequency response curve. =< 
% Unconditional stability under all conditions of load, including high capacity. 
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Wk I Contiol Unit 


The companion RD Mk.III control unit is designed to operate from any 
programme source and provides adequate flexibility to ensure optimum 
results from a wide variety of programme material without, at the same 
time, introducing undue complications. A feature still exclusive to RD 
equipment is the availability of panels in a choice of colours. 





























Input Sensitivity : R/M 7 m/v. 
R. 200 m/v. 
P.U. 12.5 m/v. 
Tape 200 m/v. 
Frequency Response: | R/M., R., and Tape + 1 DB. 30-20,000 cps. 
P.U. +1 DB. of record 
characteristics. 
Low Pass Filter : Switched 5, 7 and 10 kc/s. 
Filter Slope : Variable 6-36 DB. per octave. 
Treble Control : Variable + 15 DB. at 10 ke/s. 
Bass Control : Variable + 14 DB. at 50 cps. 
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Mk [II precision Built High Fidelity Amplifier 





Power Output : 15/20 watts. Peak 36 watts. 


Distortion : 08% at 15 watts. 
15% at 20 watts. 


Frequency Response: + .25 DB. 20-50,000 cps. 
N.F.B. 25 DB. 

Hum and Noise : —95 DB. below 15 watts. 
Spare Power : 425V. 40 m/A 6.3V.2A. 
Valves : EL34 x 2. ECC83 x 2. GZ34 
Dimensions : | 13in. X 8in. < 8in. 


Weight : 22Ib. 











Both the Amplifier and the control unit con- 
form to an unusually high standard of workman- 
ship which coupled with high grade conservatively 
rated components ensures absolute reliability, a 
factor reflected in a unique TWO YEAR 
GUARANTEE. 






































Main Features: 


Wide range variable Bass and Treble controls. (Baxandall 
circuit.) 

Three-position Low Pass Filter. 

Filter “* Slope ’”’ control with off position. 

Choice of Panel colours : Bronze ; Ivory ; Black ; Red. 

Simplified Pick-up and Radio Unit matching. 

Tape Record and Replay Sockets. 

Seven-position Input Selector, including four record 
characteristics. 

Simplified system of mounting. 

Pick-up adaptor units available. 


Single valved BOOSTER UNIT available as optional extra. Provides useable 

p.u. sensitivity of 2 m/v., therefore suitable for any p.u. in the world. The. 
unit is totally enclosed and features very low noise level and input impedance 

variable up to one megohm. PRICE £3. 


ROGERS DEVELOPMENTS (ELECTRONICS) LTD. 


“ Rodevco Works,’’ 4-14 Barmeston Road, Catford, London, S.E.6. Grams: Rodevco London SE6 
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Phone : HiTher Green 7424 
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Introducing 
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DIMENSIONAL 
SOUND 


W hat is Full Dimensional Sound ? 
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Here, at last, is the realization of an ideal in sound repro- _ the original, live performance. To you, this means a glorious 
duction . . . the culmination of years of research and tech-_ realism . . . a dynamic fidelity which retains the original 
nological study . . . the triumphant result of the most range, balance and depth of the music. 

advanced recording techniques. Only those recordings which meet the rigorous Capitol 
Capitol’s Full Dimensional Sound recording establishes a Full Dimensional Sound standards will ‘carry the FDs seal. 
unique collaboration between artist, producer, andengineer Regardless of the play-back equipment you have, Capitol 
which makes possible the reproduction of all tonal Fps Classics will bring you greater clarity, fidelity and tonal 
characteristics in the same natural balanced fidelity as in balance than you perhaps realized possible. 





LISTEN TO THIS BRILLIANT RECORD ‘A STUDY IN HIGH FIDELITY ’—saL 9020 


This brilliant recording dramatically demonstrates the dynamic ye “gy sh wed y~.  quamaammnnaene eemaaatacmneel 
fidelity of Capitol’s FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND. Itisa musicalrecord, _ stration, it is entertaining throughout. 

because music is the ultimate test of High Fidelity. Its 12 popular and 

classical selections are drawn from the widest variety of musical Complete in presentation box, with 12-page brochure by Charles 
sources, making clear the true nature of High Fidelity. ‘A Study in Fowler, Editor of the American ‘ High Fidelity Magazine’, £2 10s. 74. 
High Fidelity’ also includes two virtuoso percussion performances, (including Purchase Tax). 











HEAR THESE CAPITOL RECORDINGS IN FULL DIMENSIONAL SOUND—RELEASED THIS JUNE 


Nathan Milstein, violin, Pittsburgh | William Steinberg cond. Rudolf Firkusny, piano 
Sym. Orch. Cond. Steinberg Pittsburgh Sym. Orch. BEETHOVEN Sonata No. 8 in ec Minor 
BEETHOVEN Concerto in D Major Op. 61 RIMSKY-KORSAKOV Ddcherenedo~B: 8305 Op. 31 Pathetique 


for violin and orchestra—P.83 13 Ballet Theatre Orch. Minor, Op. 4 "Non yak - fie J aay “iat 


Cond. Joseph Levine 






Hollywood String Quartet GOULD Fall River Legend Hollywood Bowl Sym. Orch. 

with Victor Aller, piano BERNSTEIN Facsimile—P.8320 Cond. John Barnett 

SCHUMANN Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44 — Hollywood Bowl Sym. Orch. Starlight Encores—P.8296 

HUMMEL Quartet in E Major Cond. Carmen Dragon Laurindo Almeida, guitar CLASSICS 
Op. 30 No. 2—P.8316 La Danza—P.8314 Guitar Music of Latin America—P.8321 


ELECTRIC & MUSICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED, RECORD DIVISION, 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET, LONDON, W.1!1 
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LETTER FROM AMERICA 


By HAROLD C., SCHONBERG 


ON of the operas that is rarely presented 
to-day, but which nevertheless occupies 
a page or two in any history of opera, is 
The Barber of Bagdad, by Peter Cornelius. 
Virtually all of Cornelius’ music, including 
some pretty songs, have dropped from the 
repertoire ; and his opera is unknown to 
America. Does it often get played in 
German theatres ? 

Angel has released a two-disc set of the 
score, with leading roles sung by Schwarz- 
kopf, Gedda, Unger and Czerwenka. 
Erich Leinsdorf conducts the Philharmonia 
Orchestra and Chorus. The first thing 
that struck this listener was the bubbling 
quality of the ensembles: a quality that 
strongly suggests the ensemble writing in 
Verdi’s Falstaff; and the Cornelius opera 
was completed in 1856, almost forty years 
before the Verdi masterpiece. In addition, 
Cornelius’ orchestral commentary is 
amazingly Falstaffian.. The orchestra is 
constantly passing judgment on_ the 
characters and the situations in which they 
find themselves. As a melodist, Cornelius 
was competent, though not particularly 
distinguished. But he did have a feeling 
for the theatre and he was a first-class 
musician. Most listeners should find The 
Barber of Bagdad a stimulating experience. 
The performance sounds excellent and the 
recorded sound is up to anything that will 
be encountered to-day. 

Angel’s other operatic set released this 
month is Verdi’s Un Ballo in Maschera, with 
Di Stefano, Gobbi, Callas and Barbieri as 
leading singers, and with La Scala Orchestra 
and Chorus eonducted by Antonino Votto 
(3 discs). The best singing here is contri- 
buted by Di Stefano, who finds this role very 
congenial. He sometimes shouts—he is not 
the most subtle or polished of tenors—but 
he does not force, and he handles his voice 
with considerable bravura. Callas’ 
contribution is typical: plenty of tempera- 
ment, plenty of flawed high notes, some 
beautiful mid-range vocalism and some 
valid characterization. Gobbi is impressive, 


as he generally is, and Barbieri engages in ~ 


a series of near-barking attacks, as she 
generally does. 

That happiest of all operas, Smetana’s 
Bartered Bride, is available here on three 
Epic discs featuring members of the 
Slovenian National Opera conducted by 
Dimitri Gebré. The work is sung in a 
Slavic tongue: which one, alas, I do not 
know. But the singing is clear and fresh— 
much better than that heard a couple of 
years ago from Prague Opera singers in a 
Urania set. In the earlier set many of the 
soloists wobbled all over the scenery. Here 
the cast sounds much younger and more 
spirited. What a wonderful work Bartered 
Bride is! For sustained melodic invention 
and sheer joy there are very few things to 
match it. 

Admirers of Kurt Weill, and there seem 
to be very many, will be interested in the 
Golumbia release of The Seven Deadly Sins. 


Subtitled “‘ A Ballet with Song ”’, it dates 
from 1933 and is very much in the Drei- 
groschenoper style. Lotte Lenya, the com- 
poser’s widow, is the singer, with an 
orchestra conducted by Wilhelm Bruckner- 
Riiggeberg. 

Decca is continuing its Archive Series, a 
monumental endeavour from Deutsche 
Grammophon that puts to shame all 
previous historical series. The most recent 
Archives release contains thirteen discs, 
from Gregorian chant to Mozart. Among 
the most interesting are a pair of Bach 
cantatas sung by Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau ; 
a Mozart disc containing twelve songs and 
two comic ensembles (Mozart’s humour, 
apparently, could be as heavy and unfunny 
as Beethoven’s), the delicate and sensitive 


Neue Lieder by Adam Krieger (d. 1666) ; — 


a Handel disc, and one devoted to the 
Elizabethan Age. There also is a disc 
devoted to German pre-classics, that con- 
tains vocal and instrumental music for the 
home by Hans Rathgeber and Johann 
Caspar Seyfert. The title of the Rathgeber- 
Seyfert collection is Ohren-vergniigendes und 
Gemiith-ergotzendes Tafelconfect. It is delight- 
ful. 

A little late for the Mozart bicentennial, 
but nevertheless welcome, is the Mozart 
Requiem, on a Columbia disc presenting 
Beecham, the Royal Philharmonic, the 
B.B.C.,_ Chorus and a vocal quartet consist- 
ing of Elsie Morison, Monica Sinclair, 
Alexander Young and Marian Nowakowski. 
The last-named has some trouble with the 
bass part and is the weakest of the soloists, 
Otherwise the performance is gripping. 
Another fine Columbia disc is devoted to 
vocal music of Monteverdi, sung by the 
New York Pro Musica Antiqua under 
Noah Greenberg. The entire Lagrime 
d’amanie al sepolcro dell’amata is sung, as 
well as other madrigals. 

One of the most interesting of the month’s 
piano discs comes from M.G.M. On it, 
Lenore Engdahl plays the first recorded 
performance (in America, at any rate) 
of Dukas’ Variations, Interlude and Finale on a 
Theme by Rameau. Franck’s well-known 
Prelude, Chorale and Fugue occupies the 
reverse side of the disc. Much has been 
written about the Dukas work, but pianists 
have been avoiding it, and I doubt if there 
has been a performance in New York during 
the last generation. It turns out to be a 
long, chromatic work, with many Reger-ish 
sections. Its pianistic layout is idiomatic 
and it contains many imaginative moments, 
plus some really advanced harmonies. But 
it does go on for an awfully long time. 
Engdahl, a fine pianist, plays sympa- 
thetically. 

On three Westminster discs the Bulgarian 
pianist, Yury Boukoff, plays all of the nine 
Prokofiev Piano Sonatas in a very efficient 
but essentially unimaginative manner. He 
has a percussive style that makes every 
sonata sound much the same. Claudio 
Arrau, starting a Chopin series for Angel, 
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is heard in the Op. 10 Etudes and the 
Allegro de Concert. He plays all the notes 
effortlessly : but is this painstaking, dogged, 
cold approach the ideal of romanticism ? 
To me his playing is either mechanical or 
(in the more lyric etudes) mannered. A 
young American pianist, Leon Fleisher, 
has a big. style, a big tone and a rather 


‘bleak, bang-bang touch which he puts te 


use in Brahms’ Handel Variations and 
Waltzes (Epic), and also in the Raeh- 
maninov Paganini Rhapsody and Franck’s 
Symphonic Variations (with the Cleveland 
Orchestra under George Szell). Also among 
the month’s keyboard artists is the 
peregrinating E. Power Biggs, who is 
heard on a disc of Spanish and Portuguese 
organ music (Columbia). Seixas, Cabezon, 
Valente and other composers are played 
on a variety of church organs in the 
respective countries. 

No “ major ” orchestral discs have been 
issued. (We are so spoiled these days that 
any month that goes by without a release 
of the nine Beethovens or the four Brahms 
or the 104 Haydns is a “‘ minor ” month.) 
The most elaborate set comes from Van- 
guard and contains nearly all of the 
Sibelius tone poems—En Saga, Lemmin- 
kitinen’s Homecoming, Pohjola’s Daughter, The 
Bard, Finlandia, the Prelude to The Tempest, 
Nightride and Sunrise, Oceanides and Tapiola. 
Sibelius no longer has much of a following 
in America. His great American admirer 
and protagonist, Olin Downes, died about 
two years ago, and to-day most American 
critics consider Sibelius something of a 
fuddy-duddy. His Violin Concerto still 
is programmed, the first. two symphonies 
get occasional hearings, the Fifth is played 
less often and the Fourth very seldom. 
None of the tone poems is a repertoire 
item. On this Vanguard set, Sir Adrian 
Boult and the Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra of London are the efficient 
musicians, They present the music 
brilliantly, and the recorded sound is 
especially lifelike. Perhaps their labours 
will interest some American organisations 
in the music of Sibelius—but, somehow, I 
doubt it. 

A magnificent performance of the Dvofak 
’Cello Concerto has been recorded for 
Angel by Janos Starker and the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra under Susskind (with 
the Fauré Elegie filling out the last side). 
Starker, an extraordinary instrumentalist, 
plays the concerto in a full-blooded manner. 
He has remarkable control of bow and 
fingers, and his intonation is always precise. 
Susskind’s contribution does not match this 
order of accomplishment, and the orchestra 
goes through its paces in a routine manner. 
Also from Angel is a Fauré disc containing 
Masques et bergamasques, Dolly and the 
Pelléas et Mélisande Suite. Georges Tzipine 
and the Opéra-Comique Orchestra are 
heard in this delicate, sensitive music. 

On a Westminster disc, Erica Morim 
plays the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerte 
with Rodzinski and the Philharmonic 
Symphony Orchestra of London. She 
is a very great violinist, but this concerto s 
not really for her, and despite some 
beautiful sections the interpretation lacks 


conviction. Camden has released Toscanim 
Cc 
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and the New York Philharmonic in the 
1936 recording of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony. Naturally this is a disc of great 
historical interest. Dimitri Mitropoulos 
and the same orchestra are heard in a 
Columbia disc of the Vaughan Williams 
Fourth Symphony. The work is a favourite 
of Mitropoulos and he leads it with consider- 
able force. 

Last March was designated “‘ Ansermet 
Month ” by London Records, in honour 
of the Swiss conductor’s twenty-fifth year 
of allegiance to Decca. Three Ansermet- 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande discs were 
released—Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Sym- 
phony, Roussel’s Third and Fourth 
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Symphonies, and Barték’s Concerto for 
Orchestra. Ansermet has been getting some 
belated recognition in New York. For the 
first time, the New York Philharmonic has 
deigned to look in his direction, and he has 
been invited to guest-conduct that orchestra 
next season. He has made New York 
appearances as guest leader of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and for years everybody 
has been saying what a remarkable conduc- 
tor he is—everybody, that is, except the 
New York Philharmonic. Certainly there 
are not many living conductors who have 
an equal catholicity of taste; and even 
fewer who can make music with such 
clarity, logic and proportion. 





ANALYTICAL NOTES 


By 
ROGER FISKE : 
MALCOLM MACDONALD . 
ALEC ROBERTSON ; 





ORCHESTRAL 


ALBENIZ. Iberia (trans. Arbés). 

SCRIABIN. Le Poéme de PExtase, Op. 
54. Réverie, Op. 24. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Eugene 
Goossens. H.M.V. ALP1470 (12 in., 


41s. 84d.). 
Iberia : 
Colonne Orch., Sebastian (2/54) ULP9085 
Paris Cons., Argenta 6/ LX 
L.S.O., Poulet (10/54) PMC1006 
Le Poéme de l’Extase is the sort of music 


Goossens does especially well and since 
this is now the only recording of the 
work available in this country, it is the more 
pleasing to be able to welcome such a 
good performance. Goossens conducts as if 
the music “ belongs ” to him, with natural 
and instinctive rubati, speed changes that 
sound inevitable, and with great flexibility. 
The opulence of the scoring is all there, 
aided by the Philharmonia’s playing and 
H.M.V.’s recording. 

This side is completed by the short 
Réverie, a comparatively innocuous piece 
and no more than one might guess it to be 
from its title. 

Goossens is slightly less happy with the 
Albeniz suite. Here the music does not 
seem to “* belong ”’ to him, as it quite clearly 
does to Argenta. Not that it is a bad 
performance or anything remotely like 
that. When I first listened to it I thought 
it very good: but when I put on Argenta’s 
record I realised that I was transported 
from England to Spain. H.M.V.’s rich 


AND FIRST REVIEWS 


TREVOR HARVEY . 
JEREMY NOBLE . 
LIONEL SALTER . 


PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 
ANDREW PORTER 
DENIS STEVENS 


recording, so apt for the Scriabin, is not 
quite so effective for the bright colours of 
Iberia and more sheer vividness would 
have been an advantage. This the Decca 
has, while Argenta’s more incisive rhythms, 
his touches of rubato in the Evocacion, not 
in the score but so clearly needed—it is 
altogether a superb performance. This 
remains the choice for IJberia (and the 
record also contains Turina’s Danzas 
Fantasticas). 

So that’s how it is. A fine performance of 
Le Poéme de l’Extase, certainly one for the 
library, while Jberia, if not the best, will 
also give much pleasure. TH. 


BALAKIREV. Symphony No. 1 in 
C major. Royal Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Thomas 

Bart. Columbia 33CX1450 

(12 in., 41s. 84d.). 
Philharmonia, Karajan (10/52) 383CX1002 
The only previously available recording 
of this symphony was originally issued on 
78s in November 1950, and then transferred 
to LP in October 1952. It was very good 
for its date but inevitably this new one 
outclasses it. Indeed Beecham has the 
benefit of quite exceptionally good record- 
ing here. The sound of the full orchestra is 
beautifully contained even in its loudest 
moments, and for once we get a really 
convincing pianissimo. As far as internal 
balance goes my only doubts concern the 
rather prominent harp, but this can be 
justified by the fact that it has an important 
solo at the end of the slow movement. String 
tone seems a little lacking in weight at times 

(particularly if you compare it with the 

recent recordings of the Leningrad Phil- 

harmonic), but I suspect that this may not 
be the fault of the recording. Brass and 
woodwind are beautifully balanced, so that 

Balakirev’s many original touches of 

orchestration can be appreciated without a 

score and an effort of imagination. 
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Jascha Horenstein, conductor 
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MOZART 
Twelve German Dances, K.586 


Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart 
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BARTOK 

Music for String Instruments, Percussion 
and Celesta 

Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart (Reinhardt) 


Sonata for Two Pianos and Percussion 
Charlotte Zelka and Alfred Brendel, pianos 
Gustav Schuster, Roland Berger, Rudolph 
Minarich, Heinrich Zimmermann, percussion 

PL 9600 1-12 in. record 
“*. .. extremely well played ... and the recording 
is most successful....”° 

THE GRAMOPHONE, May 1957 R.F. 


BEETHOVEN 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 2 
in B flat, Op. 19 

Concerto for Piano and Orchestra No. 3 
in C minor, Op. 37 

Friedrich Wihrer, piano 

Pro Musica Orchestra, Stuttgart (Davisson) 

PL 9570 1-12 in. record 
** Another outstanding Vox pianist, Friedrich 
Wiihrer, adds to his fine recent version of the 
Emperor Nos. 2 and 3 of the Beethoven concertos, 
both admirably played and excellent value on the 


record.” 
THe Spectator, 19 April, 1957 CoLIN MASON 


GRIEG 

Holberg Suite, Op. 40 Norwegian 
Dances, Op. 35 :: Wedding Day at 
Troldhaugen, Op. 65 :: Lyric Suite, Op. 54 
Bamberg Symphony (Remoortel) 

PL 9840 1-12 in. record 
“* This is Grieg playing of outstanding merit. It is 


colourful and emotional. . .. The recording is 
magnificent in all respects.”” 


RECORD News, April 1957 ANTONY ROPER 
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PIANO SONATAS (Beethoven) 

No. 12 n Ab, Op. 26 * No. 13 in Ep, Op. 27, No. | 
WILHELM KEMPFF, Piano 

DGM 18076 


MORIKE-CHORLIEDERBUCH, Op. 19 (Distler) 

BARBARA KUCHARSKI, Contralto 

The Norddeutscher Singkreis, Hamburg * Conductor: GOTTFRIED WOLTERS 
DGM 18402 


‘THE SEASONS’: ‘Spring ’ and ‘ Winter’ (Hayd) 
TROTSCHEL - LUDWIG - GREINDL 

RIAS Kammerchor - St. Hedwig’s Cathedral Choir 

Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin * Conductor: FERENC FRICSAY 
DGM 18025 and DGM 18028 

‘Summer’ and ‘,Autumn’ are alreadyzavailable on DGM 18026/ 


PIANO CONCERTOS (Mendelssohn) 

No. |, G minor, Op. 25 + No. 2, D minor, Op. 40 
HELMUT ROLOFF, Piano 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra * Conductor: FRITZ LEHMANN 
DGM 18073 


VIOLIN CONCERTOS (Mozart) 

No. 4in D, K.218 + No. 5 in A, K.219 

WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN, Violin 

Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra * Conductor: HANS ROSBAUD 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra + Conductor: FERDINAND LEITNER 
DGM 18314 


THE TEMPEST, Op. 199, No. | * THE OCEANIDES, Op. 73 
NIGHT RIDE AND SUNRISE, Op. 55 (Sibelius) 

Bavarian Radio Symphony Orchestra *- Conductor: EUGEN JOCHUM 

DG 17075 


‘DIE WALKURE ” (Wagner) 

Act ll + ‘Siegmund ! Sieh’ auf mich’ 

‘ GOTTERDAMMERUNG ° (Wagner) 

Prelude to Act! *Zu neuen Taten, teurer Helde * (Duet) 

Act | * ‘Hier sitz’ ich zur Wacht’ (Hagen’s Vigil) 

VARNAY - WINDGASSEN - GREINDL 

Orchestra of the Bayerischer Rundfunk + Conductor: LEOPOLD LUDWIG 
DGM 19063 


PETITE PIECE (Debussy) - ARIA (Roussel) 
PIECE EN FORME DE HABANERA (Ravel) 
ANDANTE CON MOTO (Weber) 


from * Grand Duo Concertante ', Op. 48 
ANTOINE DE BAVIER, Clarinet - ANDRZEJ WASOWSKI, Piano 
EPL 30110 


ZIGEUNERWEISEN, Op. 20 (Sarasate) * HEJRE KATI, Op. 32 (Hubay) 
HELMUT ZACHARIAS, Violin 

Radio Symphony Orchestra of Berlin + Conductor: FERENC FRICSAY 

EPL 30089 


AVE MARIA + ROMANCE - SELIGKEIT (Schubert) 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soprano + Erik Werba, Piano 
EPL 30128 


‘THE BARTERED BRIDE’ (Smetana) 

Overture + Dance of the Comedians ~° Furiant 

Bamberg Symphony Orchestra - Conductor : FERDINAND LEITNER 
EPL 30205 


‘DIE MEISTERSINGER VON NURNBERG * (Wagner) 
Dance of the Apprentices Entry of the Masters 
‘TANNHAUSER * (Wagner) 

Entry of the Guests 

Chorus and Orchestra of the Wurttembergisches Staatstheater 
Stuttgart * Conductor: FERDINAND LEITNER 

EPL 30015 


BELLS OF THE ABBEY OF ST. MARTIN, BEURON 
MAGNIFICAT 
Choir of Monks of the Benedictine Abbey of St. Martin, Beuron 


Conductor: Dom MAURUS PFAFF, D.D., O.S.B. * P. Corbinian Gindele, Organ 
EPL 30094 
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The playing-time on each side is rather 
short (roughly 18} and 21 minutes respec- 
tively), but if this has anything to do with 
the quality of the recorded sound, I for one 
shall not feel that I have been given short 
measure. 

I have dealt with that aspect of the disc 
first, because Balakirev’s Symphony is a 
work in which it is supremely important for 
the orchestral colours to make their full 
effect—a dazzling oriental rug of a work 
that won’t hold your attention by its design 
if the colours are faded or blurred. Beecham 
propels it with splendid energy—a more 
straightforward performance and at the 
same time a more sensitive one than 
Karajan’s—but those who like to generalise 
about the way a particular conductor takes 
particular works may be interested to know 
that he now takes nearly half as long again 
over the finale as he did in 1934. Although 
that must have been rather a scramble, I 
think the tempo on the new disc is just a 
little on the steady side ; the Tempo di polacca 
of the coda rather loses its effect unless we 
reach it breathless. The other movements 
are beautifully judged. Let’s hope that 
Columbia has many more Beecham record- 
ings of nineteenth century music up its 
capacious sleeve. He may not achieve quite 
the same demoniac drive as he did in days 
gone by, but he still shows himself more at 
home in works of this kind than any other 
conductor I can think of. J.N 


BARTOK. Concerto for Orchestra. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Ansermet. 


Decca LXT5305 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Concertgebouw, Beinum (1/51) LXT2529 
Philharmonia, Karajan 
Philadelphia, Ormandy 
Minneapolis S.O., Dorati 


(1/57) MRL2521 

As an addition to the four fine recordings 
listed above I have to report a fifth as good 
as any and better than some. Its first 
virtue is extreme clarity ; you can really 
tell what notes the timpani are playing, 
for once you can hear the cor anglais in 
cannon a beat behind the violins in the 
lyrical tune of the fourth movement, and 
the strings do not smother the woodwind in 
the finale around bar 490. Though the 
recording lacks the very wide dynamic 
range of the Mercury version, the quality 
of the sound and the balance generally are 
outstandingly good. Secondly the playing 
is very fine indeed ; only a relative lack of 
virtuosity in the finale prevents my putting 
this disc unquestionably at the top. There 
is no need to exaggerate virtuosity as in the 
Ormandy performance, but I think to 
bring it off the players must glory in their 
skill as in the Karajan version ; Ansermet 
is meticulous rather than exciting. In the 
other four movements there is some 
ravishing playing. I thought Ansermet 
missed the required effect of Barték’s poco. 
rit. in bars 46 and 199 of the second move- 
ment by starting to slow down uncon- 
vincingly a bar and a half too soon, but 
against this he does bring off the accel., 
ignored by most conductors, at bar 5 of the 
finale. Incidentally, I was fascinated by 


the utterly different sounds made by the 
side drums at the start of this second move- 
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ment in the Karajan, Dorati and Ansermet 
versions ; any Indian would be convinced 
they were three quite different instruments. 
Colin Mason’s excellent sleeve note 
maintains that the rude noises in the 
Intermezzo interrotto “‘ represent not, as has 
often been assumed, Barték’s mockery of 
the vulgar tune with which he has inter- 
rupted the intermezzo, but the laughter of - 
the interruptors themselves, howling with 
loutish glee . . . at the pleasure of destroy- 
ing something beautiful... .” It would be 
interesting to know his evidence for this. 
Long ago I noticed that the vulgar tune 
was the same as the endlessly repeated 
march theme in the first movement of 
Shostakovitch’s ‘‘ Leningrad’? symphony, 
and was delighted to find Halsey Stevens in 
his book on Barték quoting the composer’s 
son as saying that a radio blaring this work 
infuriatingly interrupted the composition of 
the intermezzo; it would seem more 
natural to take the rude noises as Barték’s 
tongue-in-the-cheek ill-temper at the inter- 
ruption. (Incidentally only the Mercury 
sleeve mentions Shostakovitch in connection 
with this movement.) R.F. 


BEETHOVEN. Concerto in D maior, 
Op. 61. Jascha Heifetz (violin), 
N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini. H.M.V. 
CSLP507 (12 in., 44s 6d.).. Recorded 
March 11th, 1940. 

In my review of Oistrakh’s version of the 
Beethoven Concerto (December, 1954) I 
discussed briefly the question of cadenzas 
and particularly the lack of even a single 
recording of the Joachim set. I said that 
we should have to wait for a re-issue of the 
Heifetz-Toscanini performance. Well, here 
it is, in a first-rate transfer, and in all its 
pristine, happily undiminished splendour. 
It is well worth the extra half-crown. 

It came as something of a surprise to me 
to learn that the original was made as long 
ago as 1940, but although the unmistake- 
able ambience of Studio 8-H is often 
apparent, its cerberine barkings are to a 
great extent muzzled, presumably by the 
process of transferring from 78’s to LP. 
In all, the effect is pleasant to the ear, and 
the fabulous tone which Heifetz produced 
17 years ago is enough to make one wish for 
more of his earlier triumphs: the Glazunov 
A minor and Mozart A major, for instance, 
both with Barbirolli and the L.P.O. 
Toscanini, in 1940, was also still in his 
prime, and there is no denying the artistic 
success of this rare collaboration. I seem to 
remember a legend, perhaps even a stated 
fact, that the recording was made in a single 
day and this would seem to be confirmed 
by the details above. If this is true, it 
accounts for at least something of the 
wonderful drive and intensity about the 
first movement, where violin and orchestra 
are so perfectly paired and so skilfully dove- 
tailed. Both Heifetz and Toscanini had 
seized to perfection the balance of their 
roles, whether dominant or submissive, 
foreground or background. The G minor 
episode does not slow down, thank Heaven! 
Beethoven never meant it to, and Toscanini 


did what Beethoven expected. The Joachim 
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cadenzas are actually arranged by Auer, 
then again by Heifetz, but they are still 
impressive, and of course quite unique. 
Some beautiful orchestral playing reminds 
us of what the N.B.C. Symphony was really 
like in its great days. This disc evokes an 
unrivalled remembrance of things past, 
when musical standards were high and fi 
was low. No serious collector should 
omit to add it to his store. D.S. 


BEETHOVEN. Symphony No. 6 in 
F major, Op. 68, “ Pastoral”. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Charles Munch. R.C.A. 
RB16006 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Pittsburg S.O., Steinberg (5/53) CTL7023 
V.S.O., Klemperer (8/53) PL6960 


V.P.O., Furtwangler (12/53) ALP1041 
V. Op., Scherchen (1/54) WLP5108 


Concertgebouw, Kleiber /54) LX T2872 
Philh., Karajan (4/54) 38CX1124 
N.B.C. S.0., Toscanini (5/54) ALP1129 
V.S.O., Otterloo (6/55) ABL3043 


N.B.C. S.0., Stokowski 
Berlin P.O., Jochum (11/56) DGM18202 
Detroit S.O., Paray (1/57) MRL2518 

Munch gives a straightforward reading 
of the Pastoral, free from any eccentricity ; 
and his players handle the work with care. 
But, in such a highly competitive field, a 
few details do stand between the venture 
and its complete success. 

Most conspicuous among them is a 
frequent failure of balance in allowing a 
solo instrument to be obscured in greater or 
less degree by its accompaniment ; a defect 
seemingly due more to the players than to 
any overall studio balance imposed on them, 
for the ensemble as a whole is not at all 
noticeably string-heavy. Again, no repeat 
is made in the Peasants’ Merrymaking, a move- 
ment which really calls for one ; and did 
Munch or the engineers decide on such a 
substantial break between this movement 
and the storm ? These last are small points, 
with at best a debatable validity ; more 
certain, and probably more convincing, is 
a moderate but overall harshness to the 
recording, difficult to eradicate without 
wholly emasculating the orchestral sound. 

So even now choice still seems to lie 
between the two old favourites, Kleiber and 
Karajan. Jochum, too, gives a most beauti- 
ful performance, beautifully recorded ; but 
it really is very leisurely indeed. M.M. 


(12/55) ALP1268 


BIZET. L’Arlésienne—Suite. 

ELGAR. Overture — “ Cockaigne”’. 
Op. 40. 

SHOSTAKOVITCH. Symphony No. 1 
in F major, Op. 10. National 
Youth Orchestra of Great Britain 
conducted by Walter Susskind. 
Pye CCL30105 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Some ten years of concentrated, at times 
probably heartbreaking endeavour lie be- 
hind this record—a longer period than many 
of the players can have been playing their 
instruments. In 1946 wartime experience 

had taught Ruth Railton, then herself a 

teacher of some vision, that much young 

orchestral talent that existed was in danger 
of running to waste through lack of facilities 
for any collective experience. It is one 
thing just to play the clarinet; quite 
another to contribute your clarinet-playing 
to the sound of an orchestra of a hundred, 
giving a concert under a_ professional 
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conductor to an audience of two thousand 
people. 

Miss Railton’s vision of this deficiency 
extended to a passionate desire to do 
something about it; a desire that seemed 
to be frustrated at every turn to the 
established authorities for any assistance 
whatever, or even for any encouragement. 
But determination can ultimately work 
wonders, and determination on this occa- 
sion did eventually find help from many 
individual musicians, from Sir Arthur Rank, 
and from the Daily Mirror. In 1948 the 
orchestra was enabled for the first time 
actually to meet and function; it gave, 
with great success, its first concert at the 
Bath Assembly. Over the years, as actual 
opposition has dwindled in the face of 
growing public success, concerts have 
followed all over Britain, at the Edinburgh 
Festival, at the Proms, in Paris, and in 
Brussels. 

And now come the tenth anniversary 
celebrations: a concert at the Festival 
Hall, and this recording, of another 
concert, which happily brings the orchestra 
for the first time into our own field. The 
recording concerned is in fact a fascinating 
document, providing permanent evidence 
of how this orchestra, consisting entirely 
of players below the age of twenty, coped 
in public with an exacting programme. 
The audience contributes applause and a 
few minor noises off; a studio session, 
which was probably impractical anyway, 
would undoubtedly have produced a better 
recorded sound, but not I think such an 
interesting result. The actual technical 
fluffs in the playing are incredibly few and 
far between; probably only Beckmesser 
would even notice most of them, and 
certainly only his secretary would note 
them down. Much more interesting are 
the major points of the orchestra’s style: 
the steam the ensemble generates with 
apparent ease in the more exciting passages, 
and, perhaps to be expected, its correspond- 


ing impatience in the less exciting. Nobody 


seems to dream of waiting while a solo 
woodwind player turns his phrase nicely ; 
for that matter no solo woodwind player, 
however efficient, sounds really as if he 
would even like to be given time to turn his 
phrase nicely. Unfair, say you, to complain 
that a wind-player of nineteen does not 
insist that Susskind and the orchestra wait 
while he tries to sound like the Phil- 
harmonia ; unfair, say I, to eccentrics in 
general and wind-players in particular to 
suppose that age has anything to do with 
it: a strong enough personality is quite 
capable both of surviving our educational 
system and of having views on how to play 
Shostakovitch by nineteen. 

As a matter of fact, Shostakovitch was 
only nineteen when he wrote this symphony 
in the first place, and it is a particularly 
happy choice for the orchestra; all the 
players must have enormously enjoyed 
getting their teeth into it. L’Arlésienne, an 


effective mixture of the first three move- 


ments of Suite I and the finale of Suite IT, 
is perhaps not quite so happy: but the 
Elgar, played as purposefully as this, must 
have been an exciting start to the concert. 
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Not to be excited by the whole record, 
in both its conception and its execution, is 
not to care what people of nineteen are 
doing, or thinking, or learning. One 
incidental thing they will have learned 
from the ten years’ history of their own 
orchestra is that if they propose to con- 
tribute to civilisation, it will for the first 
twenty-five years probably be in spit: of 
established authority’s opposition, and not 
with its assistance. Another they will have 
learned from their Director is that if they 
are worth their salt they will go on con- 
tributing, or trying to contribute, anyway. 
For Miss Railton was worth her salt ; and, 
listening to them play Shostakovitch, it 
sounds to me as if at least a hundred young 
musicians of hers are going to be worth 
theirs, too. M.M. 
BORODIN. Prince Igor: Polovstian 

Dances. 

RIMSKY-KORSAKOV. Le Coq d’Or— 
Suite. London Symphony 
Orchestra and Chorus conducted by 
Antal Dorati. Mercury MRL2537 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

Cog @’Or: 
uisse, Anse 


rmet 
(3/53) LXT2769 or (3/67) LW5276 
Philharmonia, Dobrowen (10/53) 33SX1010 


Mercury informs us that this is their 
first recording of the London Symphony 
Orchestra and that they made it, as they 
always do, with only one microphone. 
The result makes those of us who question 
the use of several microphones, juggled by a 
recording engineer, the more doubtful 
about the need for such technical treatment. 
The L.S.O. has never sounded better. 

The test is the Borodin, recorded com- 
plete with chorus. It is plain marvellous. 
The orchestra itself sounds wonderfully 
vivid, yet the sound is always warm: 
brass and percussion are enormously 
exciting. And little of this disappears 
when the chorus is singing. Indeed, when 
the orchestration gives them a chance, one 
can even hear words. 

As to performance, the L.S.O. distin- 
guishes itself on both sides in the brilliance 
of its playing. I should guess that a small 
chorus was used and the tenors, especially, 
do not seem to have enough voices to give 
a real blend. But there is no lack of attack 
and general choral skill and they contri- 
bute so much to the performance that is 
missing from purely orchestral versions. 

The Cog d’Or Suite has a serious rival in 
Dobrowen’s performance with the Phil- 
harmonia and nobody need be dissatisfied 
if he already has this, even though Mercury’s 
sound is still better than Columbia’s 
admirable result. 

It is sad to have to end with a big 
complaint. To put only the Borodin (a few 
seconds over 11 minutes) on to a whole 
12-inch side is really shocking. The 
record contains only the group of dances 
known as No. 17: No. 8 at least could 
have been added. 

Those who are primarily interested in 
recorded sound will want this record. But 
if you want a fine performance and record- 
ing of the Cog d’ Or Suite, then the Columbia 
s far better value. It is not far behind in 
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DIE, 
Sir John Barbirolli 


conducting the 


Hallé Orchestra 


Enigma Variations, Op. 36 


PURCELL—A PURCELL SUITE (arr. Sir John Barbirolli) 
12” L.P. PYE CCL 3010! 


Watch out for this forthcoming release 


Symphony No.1in A Flat Major, Op. 55 


| —TWTKAa 
‘| Sir Adrian Boult 


conducting the 


Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra 





. Falstaff, Symphonic Study, Op. 6S 


10° L.P. NIXA NCT 17003 


Symphony No. 2 in E Fiat Major, Op. 63 


12” LP. NIXA NCL 16018 
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sound, the performance is extremely fine, 
there is good value on the reverse side (the 
same composer’s Tsar Saltan Suite), and it 
is even issued on a cheaper label than the 
Mercury ! 


BRITTEN. (a) Piano Concerto No. 1 
in D major, Op. 13. 

RAWSTHORNE. (b) Piano Concerto 
No. 1. (a) Jacques Abram (piano), 
(b) Moura Lympany (piano), both 
with Philharmonia Orchestra con- 
ducted by Herbert Menges. H.M.V. 
CLP1118 (12 in., 35s. 10d.), 


A most enterprising issue. Alan 
Rawsthorne’s First Piano Concerto has 
tended to be overshadowed recently by its 
more brilliant successor; but The Times 
once described it as “the best piano 
concerto ever to come out of this country— 
no wonder it has now won an international 
reputation ”. William McNaught called 
it “ a work I would gladly listen to daily till 
Christmas ”—in a review dated Decem- 
ber 23rd, 1943! It was first performed in 
1939 in a form for piano, strings and 
percussion (Denis Matthews revived this 
version at the Three Choirs Festival of 
1955), but is more effective in the full- 
orchestra recension, heard first at the 1942 
Proms. A score, a photographic reproduc- 
tion of the composer’s very clear autograph, 
is available from the Oxford University 
Press at 8s. 6d. 

The first movement, Capriccio, plunges us 
at once into a world of bright, busy 
bravura, which emerges deftly from Moura 
Lympany’s fingers. But I wish she had 
been given a more vivid and richer kind of 
recording. The sound is rather dry and 
tinkles at the top, where it should really be 
all sparkle and glitter. All in all, the 
recording is only moderate, for though Mr. 
Menges directs the short, rather Rachmani- 
nov-like, motifs which make up the 
contrasting material with plenty of 
emotional spirit, their effectiveness is 
dimmed a little by a lack of orchestral 
“presence”. One can’t pick out the 
various instruments. distinctly. The 
Chaconne is most successful; -the final 
Tarantella is again spoiled somewhat by the 
recording. 

Britten’s Concerto also contains a 
Chaconne, as third movement, and far 
and away the best movement it is. So it 
comes as no surprise to learn that it was 
written much later than the rest. The 
Concerto, called No. 1 though it has had 
no successor, is dedicated to Lennox 
Berkeley, and first appeared at a Prom, 
with the composer as soloist, in 1938. 
‘“ It was conceived with the idea of exploit- 
ing various important characteristics of the 
pianoforte, such as its enormous compass, 
its percussive quality, and its suitability for 
figuration’. But the Chaconne, called 
/npromptu, was written in 1945 to replace 
a Recitative and Aria, and first heard at 
Cheltenham in 1946. It is based on a 
fascinating theme, four bars plus five with a 
piano pendant, varied each time rather as 
‘cello’s pendant is in Tchaikovsky’s Roccoco 
Variations. The Britten of Peter Grimes is 
discernible in this beautiful movement. 
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The thematic material of the opening 
Toccata is pretty uninteresting, despite 
some clever working. The tricky Waltz 
sounds a little dated. The final March is 
still highly effective, based on a tune which 
Khachaturian would not have despised. 
On this side the pianist, the American 
Jacques Abram, has been brought forward 
in relation to the orchestra, but the effect 
of the whole is still not as bright and vivid 
and well defined as it should be. The 
opening of the Waltz, fur example, though 
pp as indicated, also sounds terribly dim. 
And some of the scoring seems far more 
raucous than I believe it should be. 

Not ideal performances then by any 
means; but a record that must interest 
anyone who cares about contemporary 
music—and all on plum-label too! A.P. 


BRUCH. Concerto No. 2 in D minor 
for Violin and Orchestra, Op. 44. 
Mischa Elman (violin), London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Anatole Fistoulari. Decca LW5290 


(10 in., 19s. 6d.). , 
Heifetz, R.C.A. S.O., Solomon (6/56) ALP1362 


One of the intrinsic difficulties about this 
concerto seems to me to be the failure of the 
music to get going until the finale. No per- 
former, of course, can overcome this 
difficulty entirely; but he can certainly 
ease the situation by ensuring that when 
the finale is, at long last, reached, then he 
does get under way with a will. 

This Elman does not do, and therefore 
of necessity the orchestra does not do either. 
In the earlier movements there are some 
happy moments along with a few not quite 
so happy ; the solo part is not so technically 
taxing here as in many other concertos, and 
there are opportunities of enjoying Elman’s 
handling of some of the occasional romantic 
passages. But the finale is decisive: here 
the music must move forward, and in this 
performance it does not. 

This is a pity, as the format of the disc is 
convenient, and the recording is extremely 
good. But, even at the expense of less rich 
recording, to enjoy the concerto fully I 
think recourse should be had to Heifetz’s 
masterly performance on his H.M.V. disc: 


a good record on which the Bruch is com- | 


plete on one side, the other being given to 
the Wieniawski D minor Concerto. M.M. 


DUKAS. L’Apprenti Sorcier. 

IBERT. Divertissement. 

ROSSINI : RESPIGHI. La Boutique 
Fantasque. Boston Pops Orchestra 
conducted by Arthur Fiedler. R.C.A. 
RD27008 (12 in., 37s. 64d.). 

The Boston Pops Orchestra is well known 
in this country as the Boston Promenade 
Orchestra, a gramophone name apparently 
thought more suitable for us over here. 
However, here they are, making their 
debut under their own friendly name and 
still with their familiar conductor. 

They play works that have been recorded 
under the greatest conductors and they 
must therefore be ready to accept criticism 
on that basis. I am afraid they do not come 
well out of the comparison, largely through 
unimaginative conducting. 
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The start of The Sorcerer’s Apprentice is 
recorded too close up and this, coupled 
with interpretation that is dull, removes 
any magic most effectively: nor does this 
over-near sound leave much chance for 
really effective contrast when the / arrives. 
Later on, the full orchestral ff is somewhat 
reserved. There is far too much resonance 
on both sides of the disc—the solo tim- 
panum whack, marked sec, soon after the 
start of the Dukas reverberates like cannon 
round the hills. Fiedler adopts a sedate 
speed in general and misses point after 
vivid point. Put on Toscanini if you want 
to see the difference between prosaic and 
inspired. (The sleeve, by the way, contains 
a “Creative Translation”? of Goethe’s 
ballad which is a horror.) 

Ibert’s irresistible Divertissement sounds as 
if it is played by full strings instead of the 
handful (only eight players) for which the 
composer asks. The piano is sometimes not 
sufficiently audible but when it is heard, at 
the start of the last piece, the sound makes 
one grateful for its general inaudibility, The 
performance as a whole is enthusiastic and 
hearty rather than pointed and witty in a 
Gallic manner. 

The other side is taken up with a very 
average performance of nine pieces from 
the Boutique Fantasque. T.H. 


ELGAR. Introduction and Allegro for 
Strings, Op. 47. 

VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. Five Variants 
of Dives and Lazarus. Hallé 
Orchestra conducted by Sir John 
Barbirolli. H.M.V. BLP1049 (10 in., 
30s. 11 4d.). 

Introduction and Allegro: 
N.S.O., Collins 
(9/52) LXT2699 or (11/53) LW5047 

Drawing a neat distinction between a 
variant and a variation Vaughan Williams 
ruminates here on the old carol Dives and 
Lazarus, on the old tune used by the village 
singers of pre-skiffle group days to relate 
the story of St. Luke XVI. The ruminations 
involve restatements of the tune in different 
forms, laid out always for strings and harp. 
The resulting sound is highly characteristic 
of early Vaughan Williams; though in 
fact, written for the New York World’s 
Fair of 1939, the work is a comparatively 
late one. 

Its ruminative quality is well conveyed 
by the Hallé strings, assisted by notably 
rich-sounding harp-playing ; probably the 
part is doubled, with remarkably expert 
unanimity. Once only is there room for 
slight disappointment, in a somewhat 
tentative and wobbly style adopted for a 
short passage of violin solo. 

This style affects, too, the sound of the 
solo string quartet in some of its exposed 
passages in the Elgar on the other side of 
the record. The body of the strings, 
however, do not sound at all tentative, 
indeed rather the reverse. But Barbirolli 
takes an unusually reticent view of the 
important fugato section of the work, 
holding his players here on a leash that does 
to some extent minimise the excitement 
normally to be derived, by players and 
listeners alike, from Elgar’s superlative 
string writing. 
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Throughout, the recorded sound is very 
adequate, though lacking in the final 
degree of presence. It would be unreason- 
able on this account to reject the only 
available version of the very welcome 
Dives and Lazarus; but in the case of the 
Elgar neither the playing nor the recording 


of the new version really endangers the 


pre-eminence of Anthony Collins’s fine 
Decca version with the New Symphony 
Orchestra. This may be had in two forms: 
the Introduction and Allegro is coupled 
with the Elgar Serenade for Strings on 
LW5047, or with the Vaughan Williams 
Tallis and Greensleeves fantasias, as well as 
the Elgar Serenade, on LXT2699. 
M.M. 


ELGAR. Falstaff—Symphonic Study, 
Op. 68. Philharmonic Promenade 
Orchestra conducted by Sir Adrian 


Boult. Nixa NCT17003 (10 in., 
29s. 64d.). 
L.S.O., Collins (8/54) LXT2940 


In his review of Anthony Collins’s per- 
formance of Falstaff, with the L.S.O., 
Andrew Porter suggested, after declaring 
himself slightly disappointed with it, that 
Sir Adrian Boult might be asked to make 
an LP recording of the work, “‘ which might 
well then be the definite one ’’. The Collins 
disc comes out very well on my reproducer 
and I did not feel in it any lack of expansive- 
ness of tone, as A.P. did at that time ; but 
there is no doubt that Sir Adrian’s reading 
of the wonderful score is riper, more genial, 
and more expressive and also if—and this is 
important—the volume control is set at the 
highest musical level the recording reveals 
itself as, with a few reservations, superior. 
The brass stands out more clearly on the 
Decca disc, particularly in the chromatic 
glissandi that begin seven bars after Fig. 90 
the fanfares preceding them (soon after the 
Dream Interlude) and in the Coronation 
Procession scene (Fig. 116), the tabor is too 
prominent in the second (Gloucestershire) 
Interlude, the solo bassoon too refined in 
Falstaff’s protest (Fig. 62 and later). All 
else is most satisfying and one hears a 
remarkable amount of the detail of the rich 
and complex scoring. The harp, so often 
lost in such scoring, is particularly well 
balanced with the orchestra. The strings 
play brilliantly—as they need to do—and 
though Andrew Porter, in an excellent 
article on Boult in the April number of 
High Fidelity, says that lack of sensuous 
detail is the conductor’s chief limitation, I 
cannot imagine the two Interludes or the 
Death scene more sensitively played. This 
is an interpretation abounding in vitality 
and insight and it has the advantage over 
its excellent predecessor of being contained 
on a ten-inch disc, with the change-over 
occurring at exactly the same point, that is 
at the end of the Dream Interlude. 

There are two small mechanical faults, one 
of which is particularly regrettable. At the 
heartbreaking moment when the new king 
disavows and rebukes his old friend : 

**T know thee not old man: fall to 
thy prayers / 
How ill white hairs become a fool, 
and jester ”’ 


the lower strings play a phrase of Falstaff’s 
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theme, showing his utter bewilderment at 
this unexpected treatment, and complete 
silence follows. In that silent bar there is 
unfortunately a pre-echo of the loud phrases 
depicting Falstaff’s misery that burst out, 
for a moment, thereafter. Surely this could 
have been removed! The other fault is a 
slightly noisy surface, on my copy of the 
disc, in the three last bars of the work. 

Let no one be deterred by these minor 
faults from acquiring this splendid disc. I 
am myself perfectly sure that Elgar, in this 
symphonic study, has surpassed Strauss’s 
great achievements in the tone poem in the 
amazing clarity of his scoring and the pro- 
fundity of his vision. He ‘‘ saw and knew ” 
Falstaff as he said he saw and knew 
Gerontius, and that means he produced as 
great a masterpiece in its way as the earlier 
work, 

Burnett James contributes an admirable 
sleeve note in which he rightly draws 
attention to Tovey’s invaluable analysis of 
the work in the fourth volume of the Essays 
but, though he mentions it, he fails to state 
that the magazine in which Elgar’s own 
analysis appeared was the Musical Times of 
September 1, 1913. A.R. 


HUBAY. Hejre kati, Op. 32. 

SARASATE. Zigeunerweisen, Op. 20. 
Helmut Zacharias (violin), Radio 
Symphony Orchestra of Berlin 
conducted by Ferenc Fricsay. D.G.G. 
EPL30089 (7 in., 16s. 84d.). 

Gipsy music can be taken neat, or it can 
be taken watered down with many different 
degrees of sophistication. Here there seems 
to be a very happy medium: Helmut 
Zacharias plays with a style straight from 
the Hungarian plains and a technique 
straight from the international concert hall. 
His accompaniment, of course, is fully 
sophisticated, but Fricsay ensures that it is 
ready to follow the soloist in all his flights 
of fancy. These are in fact extraordinarily 
effective ; it would be difficult to imagine 
either of these pieces more winningly played, 
and as they are also well recorded the disc 
is by way of being a winner. M.M. 


FRANCK. Symphony in D minor. 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Paul Paray. Mercury 
MRL2511 (12 in., 39s. 73d.). 

Paris Cons., Munch (6/52) LX T2692 

San Francisco S.O., Monteux (3/53) ALP1019 
French Nat. Radio, Cluytens (9/53) 383CX1064 
V.P.O., Furtwaengler (4/54) LX T2905 
Belgian R.O., Andre (1/55) LGX66030 
N.B.C. S.O., Cantelli (2/55) ALP1219 
Bamberg S.O., Lehmann (5/55) DGM18188 
Philadelphia, Ormandy (9/56) ABR4048 
This is a very good performance and 
recording indeed and there is almost 
nothing one wants to cavil at. Paray is 
ideally suited to the work, as one would 

expect, and in his admirable reading I 

only question one accelerando in the first 

movement (after letter L in the score), 
simply because it is too short a passage 
and the accelerando seems to lead no- 
where: and perhaps the slower wind 
interpolations in the middle movement 
(after letter O) are rather overdone for a 
pix lento that need only be foco, as marked. 
But these are the smallest things and any 
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criticism of the recording is on the same 
scale, for the sound is outstandingly good. 
But as we swing into the main allegro of the 
first movement a loud hum hangs for a 
moment over the strings: and at the start 
of the middle movement one hears only the 
top note of each harp chord. (Perhaps 
this is not a matter of recording but as 
Paray meant it to sound. I still prefer to 
hear the chords.) 

I cannot imagine that this record will 
disappoint anyone, for it is a finely judged 
performance, recorded with. both clarity 
and warmth. I would put it at the head of 
all earlier versions. I must just advise the 
reader, however, that there is one much 
cheaper disc among those listed above, 
the 10-inch Philips ABR4048, and it is by 
no means to be overlooked. Its main 
defect is a very ‘‘empty hall” acoustic 
but that apart, its sound is good and 
Ormandy directs a sympathetic perform- 
ance. I do far prefer both Paray and 
Mercury’s sound—but it does cost more. 

‘1B 


LISZT. Concerto No. 1 in E flat major. 
Hungarian Fantasia. Gyorgy 
Cziffra (piano), Orchestre de la 
Société des Concerts du Conserva- 
toire conducted by Pierre Dervaux. 
H.M.V. ALP1455 (12 in., 41s. 84d.). 


Concerto No. 1: 
Cherkassky Philh., Fistoulari (4/53) (H)BLP1018 
Farnadi, V. Op., Scherchen (10/53) WLP5168 
Mildner, R.I.A.S. S.O., Rother (10/54) LG X66022 
Frugoni, V.P.M., Swarowsky (6/54) PL8390 
de Groot, Netherlands R.O., Otterloo 


3/55) ABL3026 
Foldes, Berlin P.O., Ludwig (3/55) DGM18133 
Francois, Par. Cons. Tzipine (4/55) 33CX1238 
Kempff, L.S.O., Fistoulari 


(6/55) LX T5025 
Anda, Philh., Ackermann (9/56) 33CX1366 


Rubinstein, R.C.A. $.0., Wallenstein 
(2/57) (H)ALP1413 


Gyorgy Cziffra is a Hungarian who 
escaped to Vienna during the recent 
uprising, after spending a good deal of his 
time latterly in prison on political charges. 
In the circumstances one could hardly 
write other than kindly about his first 
record, but fortunately there is no need to 
make allowances for him; he is a mag- 
nificent pianist, and I doubt if anyone yet 
has made a better recording of Liszt’s E 
flat Concerto. Here and there the orchestral 
accompaniment does him a little less than 
justice, most noticeably in the Hungarian 
Fantasia. Of this work Cziffra gives a 
gloriously vulgar performance, in marked 
contrast to his restrained, musicianly 
playing in the E flat concerto; he adds 
notes Liszt forgot to write in some of the 
orchestral tuttis, attacks glissandos with 
murderous savagery, and here and there 
in the final section, instead of the trills the 
composer marks, he plonks both notes 
down with a bang and leaves it at that. All 
this sounds like a pretty bad performance, 
but it isn’t; clearly he thinks this work 
need not be treated with too much respect, 
and I for one would not contradict him. I 
would however question some of the soggy 
orchestral playing in the opening section. 
The first tune (a traditional song to be 
found in Korbay’s collection) should have 
a rhythm which can be represented by the 
words “Pass the pudding”; in_ this 
version it keeps deteriorating into “ Pass 
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the dessert ’’, owing to the third note being 
made insufficiently pointed and staccato. 
Andass version (Col. 33CX1366: it backs 
his version of the E flat Concerto listed 
above) is much better played orchestrally, 
though the piano quality is not so good, 
but in the final section Cziffra makes Anda 
sound like a prim respectable school ma’am. 
Anda is also better balanced; Cziffra’s 
piano sounds a shade too close. 

But the new record is of excellent quality 
as to sound, and musically it is much less 
open to criticism in the E flat concerto. This 
is a really splendid performance, and no 
liberties are taken with the music. C2ziffra 
plays it as though he understands it and 
loves it ; it is unusual for this work to sound 
so sincere. R.F. 


GYORGY CZIFFRA 

The name Gyérgy Cziffra will be new to 
most people in this country. This remark- 
able pianist who in a short space of time 
took Viennese and Paris audiences by 
storm, was born in Budapest and began to 
take an active interest in music at the age 
of four and was encouraged by his father, 
himself a musician. His first public appear- 
ance took place a year later when he 
astounded and delighted audiences by 
playing fantasias of his own invention on 
melodies requested by them. 

The story now moves on some thirty 
years. During a recording session in 
Budapest last year a _ representative of 
Pathé-Marconi (E.M.I.’s French Com- 
pany) overheard some tapes of Liszt’s Hun- 
garian Rhapsodies being played and was 
immediately filled with admiration and 
wonder at their incredible rendering and 
on asking who the fabulous pianist might 
be, was told that it was Gyérgy Cziffra. 
Immediately a search was made for 
Cziffra with little success—the Hungarian 
authorities were jealously guarding their 
musicians and therefore not very helpful 
as to his whereabouts. However, they 
were eventually persuaded to send tapes to 
Paris where plans were immediately formu- 
lated to get Cziffra to record at any price ; 
but in the midst of all this excitement came 
the news of the Hungarian revolution and 
all hope of ever recording Cziffra was 
immediately shattered. With great reluc- 
tance it was decided to abandon the project 
when, like a bolt from the blue, a message 
was received from an Austrian impresario 
with the news that Cziffra had escaped from 
Budapest and was in Vienna—he had in 
fact been there for a week with his wife and 
son. After his arrival in Vienna, Cziffra 
gave a recital in the Brahms Hall which 
practically set the Danube on fire, and it 
was more than evident that a new and 
phenomenal pianist was in our midst. 
{Immediately a representative was sent to 
Vienna on the next plane with the ultima- 
tum not to return until he had got Cziffra’s 
signature on a contract. 

Then came the question of negotiating a 
contract with Cziffra. This at first proved 
rather difficult. Cziffra himself was indiffer- 
ent to any offer and frankly cynical of any 
suggestions for future recordings—so many 
promises had been made to him before in 
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Gyorgy Cziffra 


Budapest which had never materialised. 
Finally he was persuaded to sign a contract 
making him _ exclusive to E.M.I.— 
apparently one of the factors which helped 
in these proceedings was that this same 
company had in the past been responsible 
for recording Emil von Sauer—a pianist 
for whom Cziffra had the greatest admira- 
tion. Soon after this he went to Paris and 
started an arduous recording schedule. 

‘At present he lives near Paris and spends 
the greater part of his time practising— 
which he does at the rate of ten hours a 
day. He is a person who at the moment 
tends to be shy and retiring and speaks 
only his native Hungarian and German. 
Of sturdy physique with immensely strong 
and thick wrists, he wears a leather strap 
on one of them—a reminder of the days 
when he previously tried to leave Hungary 
only to be caught, imprisoned and put to 
work with a stone-breaking gang. 


MOZART. Symphony No. 25 in 
G minor, K.183. Symphony No. 28 
in C major, K.200. Columbia Sym- 
phony Orchestra conducted by 
Bruno Walter. Philips ABR4060 
(10 in., 30s. 11d. ». 
Symphony No. 25: 


O Celibidache (4/51) LXT2558 
L.P.O., Solti (11/54) LX T2946 
V.P. M., Perlea (4/55) PL8750 


Symphony No. 28 : 
Suisse, Maag (12/53) LX T2840 
London Mozart, Blech (4/57) CLP1102 


The main thing to be said about this 
record is that it provides the cheapest means 
of acquiring two of the finest of Mozart’s 
early symphonies, the passionate “ little ” 
G minor and the brilliant, exuberant C 
major. But although these performances 
cannot by any means be dismissed out of 
hand I shall not pretend that I think either 
is the best version available. Walter takes, 


as usual, a very romantic view of the music. 
The first movement of the G minor, for 
example, almost bursts at the seams with 
Sturm und Drang, while the slow movement 
wallows in Wertherian excesses of sentiment. 
It’s the right period, I suppose, but I really 
can’t think that Mozart is the musical 
equivalent of the romantic literary move- 
ment of his time. The C major symphony 
is more successful, though once more the 
slow movement seems to me to drag inter- 
minably. For the G minor I much prefer 
Solti’s performance (coupled with the 
Prague), and for the C major that of the 
Suisse Romande under Peter Maag (coupled 
with No. 29 in A). Blech and the London 
Mozart Players give a respectable account 
of No. 28, but as I remarked when I 
reviewed it a couple of months ago their 
performance is not as polished or as con- 
trolled as that of the Swiss players. J.N. 


MOZART. Ein musikalischer Spass, 
K.522. Symphony No. 29 in 
A major, K.201. Philharmonia 
Orchestra conducted by Guido 
Cantelli. H.M.V. ALP1461 (12 in., 


41s. 8id.). 
Musikalischer Spass 
Vienna enaietien Ens. 


(5/55) WLP5315 
Stuttgart P.M., Reinhardt 


(12/56) PL9780 


ymphony No 

Suisse, Maag (5/55) pphe = 
Bamberg S.O., Keilberth (2/54) O 

V.P.M., Perlea /55) PL&S750 


S I7zburg Fest., Paumgartner (5 58) DTL93057 
Philharmonia, Klemperer (10/55) 33CX 1257 
Berlin P.O., Fricsay (12/56) DGM18318 


Cantelli no doubt reduced the orchestra 
for this recording, but the tone is still a 
little too weighty for the A major Symphony 
to have quite the youthful lightness of tread 
that one feels it should have. The record- 
ing, too, might be considered just a shade 
too resonant. This said, one can admire 
without further reservations the elegant 
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and subtly shaped reading. The gentle, 
affectionate handling of the Andante is 
particularly pleasing. Cantelli likes to 
lean slightly on the first note of the Trio 
theme. 

The gramophone is a tricky medium in 
which to make the Musical Joke. In so far as 
the work is a witty satire on clumsy com- 
posing, Cantelli and the orchestra bring it 
off beautifully, by playing the divertimento 
with all the care and art that they would 
lavish on the finest Mozart. But some of 
the wit is concerned with execution—the 
horns excruciating “ misreading ” of their 
parts, the tetratonal ending—and the 
joke has surely gone slightly wrong if we 
begin to wonder, for example, how such 
beautiful, exquisite horn-players could ever 
make a hash of their parts! I don’t know 
the answer—but obviously it doesn’t lie 
in guyed execution either. I once heard 
the Spass brought off perfectly, by the 
Kalmar Chamber Ensemble without con- 
ductor in Crosby Hall, but there there was 
the twinkle in the players’ eyes and an 
infectious gaiety in the hall to help. It may 
also be that it is less easy for an orchestra 
under a conductor than for an ensemble, 
one instrument to a part (as in the other 
recordings), to make musical jokes. Any 
way, the new Cantelli is beautifully 
recorded, and done with a fine air of 
conviction. A.P. 


MOZART. (a) Violin Concerto No. 4 
in D major, K.218. (b) Violin 
Concerto No. 5 in A major, K.219. 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan (violin) with 
(a) Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Hans Rosbaud. (b) 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Leitner. 
D.G.G. DGM18314 (12 in., 41s. 9d.). 


Coupled as above : 
Menuhin, Philharmonia, Pritchard 
(10/55) ALP1281 
Elman, N.S.O., Krips (10/55) LXT5078 
Concerto No. 4: 


Goldberg, Philharmonia, Susskind 
(3/53) PMA1003 
Barchet, Stuttgart P.M., Seegelken 
(7/53) PL7240 
(4/55) ABL3040 
Heifetz, L.S.O., Sargent (4/54) ALP1124 
Fournier, V.Op., Horvath (10/54) WLP5187 
D. Oistrakh, Saxon St. Orch., Konwitschny 
(5/55) DG16101 
Grumiaux, V.S.O., enn” 
(3/56) ABL3099 
Barchet, Stuttgart P.M., Reinhardt 
(4/57) PL10050 
Here are two very good performances 


Grumiaux, V.S.O., Moralt 
Concerto No. 5: 


indeed, without doubt the best of the discs ’ 


that couple these two concertos together. 
(Elman is stylistically most unacceptable, 
while Menuhin, despite much good playing, 
does not sound really at ease.) And each 
separate performance might well be judged 
to lead the whole field, though there are 
others which, if I already had them, I 
would not particularly want to change: 
Goldberg’s very attractive playing of No. 4, 
for instance, and Heifetz and Oistrakh in 
the 5th. 

Schneiderhan’s tone and his _ whole 
approach are most like Grumiaux’s, a 
clean line, not over-opulent in sound but 
always beautiful, and a bright and fresh 
treatment. But he is always an absolutely 
rhythmic player, which Grumiaux is not. 
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His performances are entirely classical in 
conception but this never brings about 
dullness, as it may in the hands of a lesser 
artist, for the phrasing is beautiful and, 
indeed, both performances are constantly 
full of subtle touches that delight the listener. 
The only moment when the tone sounds a 
bit thin is at the very high first solo entry of 
the 4th Concerto but, as I have said, there 
is nowhere else anything but a lovely sound. 
Accompaniments are both very good 
indeed: Rosbaud’s without reservation, 
Leitner’s only in that he is a little unyielding 
in the adagio of the first movement of the A 
major. The orchestral balance of the D 
major is first-rate, with oboes and horns 
well to the fore on every occasion: not 
quite so good in the A major, though not 
so as to cause any real grumble. The 
record, like a good many D.G.G.s, wants 
plenty of top and no filter if it is to sound 
at its best. A highly recommended 
coupling. T.H. 


MOZART. Piano Concerto No. 5 in 
D major, K.175. Concert-Rondo 
for Piano and Orchestra in 
D major, K.382. Piano Concerto 
No. 23 in A major, K.488. Ingrid 
Haebler (piano), Pro Musica Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Vienna, conducted 
by Paul Walter. Vox PL9830 (12 in., 


41s. 9d.). 
Concerto No.5: 
Balsam, Winterthur, Gimpel (8/52) PLP229 
Concerto No. 23 : 
Gieseking, Philh., Karajan (12/53) 33C1012 
Curzon, L.S.O., Krips (4:54) LXT2867 
Matthews, Philh., Schwarz (11.54) 33S1039 
Thyssens-Valentin, Salzburg 
Fest., Paumgartner (5/56) DTL93057 
tome, ’Philh., Menges (1,56) ALP1316 
Haskil, V.S.O., Sacher (4,57) ABL3129 
Rondo in D : 
Kraus, V.S.O., Moralt _ ae PL7290 


Seeman, Bamberg S.O., Lehman 
(10/55) DGM18143 


I’m afraid that this is not likely to become 


the best-loved version of Mozart’s best-loved | 


piano concerto. Whatever the merits of the 
performance the recording is really bad. 
The string tone has a searing edge to it, even 
though there is so much resonance that I 
seriously wondered whether the sound had 
been passed through an echo chamber. The 
woodwind is submerged in the tuttis, and 
even the piano, which is recorded quite 
close, doesn’t stand out at all clearly. The 
orchestral accompaniment is played with 
an astonishing lack of sensitivity and 
ensemble is frequently ragged. 

It should perhaps be remarked that this 
is the only record on which the Concert- 
rondo in D appears together with the 
concerto for which it was almost certainly 
written as an alternative finale. J.N. 


NICOLAI. The Merry Wives of 
Windsor : Overture. 

THOMAS. Mignon: Overture. Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra conducted 
by Eduard van Beinum. Philips 
NBE11043 (7 in., 12s. 10$d.). 

The introduction to the Nicolai soinds 
a trifle reluctant ; the body of the overture 
does not, except by design in the middle 
section—van Beinum siding with those who 
prefer F minor to sound relatively stately. 
Thomas sounds reluctant nowhere; and 
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harp, flute, and clarinet distinguish them- 
selves. 

Everywhere the recording is good; to 
complain that the string tone was thin or 
that the surface was heavy, would be to 
suppose that this 45 set out to be a world 
champion. A more moderate ambition, 
such as to give a great deal of pleasure to 
a great many people, should certainly be 
fulfilled. M.M. 


MENDELSSOHN. Piano Concerto 
No. 1 in G minor, Op. 25. Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in D minor, Op. 40. 
Reine Gianoli (piano), Vienna State 
Opera Orchestra conducted by 


Milan Horvath. Nixa WLP20016 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
MENDELSSOHN. Piano Concerto 


No. 1 in G minor, Op. 25. Piano 
Concerto No. 2 in D minor, Op. 40. 
Helmut Roloff (piano), Bamberg 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Lehmann. D.G.G. DGM18073 
(12 in., 41s. ‘36.). 


Coupled as abov 
Katin, L.S. O., Collins (8/56) LXT5201 
Concerto No.1: 
Mildner, Berlin R.I.A. S., Rother 
(2/57) LG X66062 
Concerto No.2: 
Balsam, S.0., Gimpel (8,52) PLP220 


It is always a pity when two identical 
couplings come out together—one is almost 
inevitably the loser! In this instance it is 
undoubtedly the D.G.G. Roloff is a suave 
player but seems to think that Mendelssohn’s 
music allows no great range of dynamics. 
What a miserably feeble ff climax in the 
slow movement of the D minor, for example. 
And he seems not to have observed Mendels- 
sohn’s smaller dynamic indications: so 
many lesser crescendos are missing, so that 
after a time one tires of the pleasant sound 
and begins to find it dull. He is not helped 
by the recording, which is rather woolly 
and adds to the over-all sameness by holding 
back some of the orchestral sound just when 
it should blaze out. 

Nixa give Gianoli an altogether brighter 
recording and her playing, too, has far more 
range. In the G minor she is stronger on 
delicacy than in fuoco, but rises better to the 
power of the D minor. When the bars are 
full of semiquavers, as they so often are, she 
keeps the music moving admirably, but she 
slows up too much and too often in the less 
energetic passages. The finale of the 
D minor varies from a good speed to a very 
solid three-in-a-bar (for which the con- 
ductor is also to blame). 

Katin’s performance of both these works 
on Decca is still unsurpassed. He does not 
miss the more dramatic moments, he always 
keeps the music going, there is great poetry 
in slow movements as well as sparkle else- 
where. He gives, in fact, performances on 
an altogether bigger scale than either of 
those at present under consideration. And 
Decca have recorded him very well indeed. 


T.H. 
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History of Music Division of the Deutsche Grammophon 
|Geselischaft, Hannover 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


Tne ART of FUGUE 


played by 
HELMUT WALCHA 


at the Organ of St, Laurenskerk, Alkmaar 
APM 14077/8 


* Walcha’s recording comes as the final and definitive version of the 
music thet Bach actually left. It is played on the right instrument in 
the right way by @ man who understands Bach's organ music to 
perfection. This pair of records should be in the library of every 
Bach-lover who wishes to understand what The Art of Fugue is really 
about ’. The GRAMOPHONE, May, 1957 


* Walcha’s performance is distinguished by extreme clarity, grace and 
precision . . . a profound emotional experience. ... This is a 
performance that should be heard by everyone, and it is superbly 
recorded *, E.M.G. MONTHLY LETTER, May, 1957 


Please write for free inclusion in our mailing lists to: 


HELIODOR RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
8 CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.! ° Grosvenor 3095/6 & 7355 
Subsidiary Company of the Deutsche Grammophon Gesellschaft, Hannover 
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SELECTED NEW RELEASES— 


THE FIRST BRITISH RELEASE OF R.C.A. RECORDS 


RBI6002 MARIO LANZA in a CAVALCADE of SHOW TUNES .... 
RBI6004 BEETHOVEN: Appassionata & Pathetique Sonatas. RUBINSTEIN 
RBI6006 BEETHOVEN : Pastoral Symphony (6th). Boston Sym. MUNCH 
RBI6008 R. STRAUSS : Till Eulenspiegel & Death & Transfiguration. ae 
Philharmonic. Fritz Reiner one 
RBI6009 HEIFETZ: Vin. Concerti by Rosza & Spohr (No. 8), etc. ... 
RBI6010 BEETHOVEN : Moonlight & Waldstein Sonatas. HOROWITZ. 
RB1I6021/3 “*AIDA”’ conducted by TOSCANINI. w. Nelli, Tucker, etc. (3) . 
RD27008 BOSTON POPS : Boutique Fantasque, Sorcerer’s Apprentice, etc. 


= CONDUCTS Schubert's *‘Unfinished’’ & Brahms Haydn variations 


(Remember, ‘too, his conducting of Tchaikovsky’ s Sleeping Beauty & Swan Lake 
Ballet Suites on | record—CX1065. (39/73d.) 


ANITA CERQUETTI, an amazing new Operatic soprano sings arias from 
he **, Spontini’s ** Agnes von Hohenstaufen *’ & 6 others on Decca 


*¢ OUR GRACIE.”’ All of her old favourites on | LP. Decca LK4182... 


Beecham Bargain of Beethoven (Coriolan), Boccherini (Overture in D) & 
Brahms (Tragic) on SBR6218 (25/43d. ) also Nutcracker Suite on SBR6213 
(25/44d.) & a Concert of Beecham — seaceaeunies aa weameeaed 
Massenet) on SBR6215 


ae SEEFRIED in lovely MOZART arias (Re Pastore & Non temer) 
(Then try her Lieder Recital from a Live performance on DGM19050. 39/744.) 
EZIO PINZA 1893-1957. R.1.P. 
ABEIOOIS Don Giovanni : Catalogue song/Nozze di Figaro : 2 arias - 
BBL7157“* South Pacific ’ with Mary Martin & Original Broadway Cast ... 


OPERA ON CETRA LP (imported) 


1203 AMICO FRITZ (Tagliavini, Tassinari, Pini & Meletti) (2) - 

1250 BALLO IN MASCHERA (Tagliavini, Valdengo, Verna & Tassinari) (2) 
1213 FIGLIA DEL REGGIMENTO (Pagliughi, Valletti, & Bruscantini) @) 
50028 GIANNI SCHICCI (Taddei, Rapisardi, Dubbini, & Savio) | record .. 
1241 GIOCONDA (Callas, Barbieri, Poggi, Silveri & Neri). 3 records 


12/6 
1232 GUGLIELMO TELL (Fillipeschi, Taddei, Carteri & Corena). 4 records £11/10/0 


1254 MARTA: (Tagliavini, Rizzeri, Tagliabue, & Tassinari). 2records .. 
1231 SIMON BOCCANEGRA (Silveri, Stella, Bergonzi, Petri & Giorgetti) 


1240 SONNAMBULA (Bellini) (Tagliavini, Pagliughi & Siepi). 3 records 
OPERATIC RECITALS ON CETRA LP (imported) 


50175 CALLAS (Puritani, Tristan : Liebestod, Traviata, Gioconda : Suicidio 
50032 —— ew Elisir d'amore, Wm. Tell, Seraglio, Puritani, 


tc.) eee eee eee eee eee eee 
50155 TAGLIAVINI (Arlesiana, "Tosca, Quattro Rusteghi, Rigoletto, 
enier 
55013 TAGLIAVINI (Marta Rigoletto, “Arlesiana, Tosca, Butterfly, Ballo) 
50018 — — TASSINARI (duets—fritz, Mefistofele, Tosca, 
raviata 
55002 —— (Barber, D. Giovanni, Werther, ‘Sonnambula, ‘realiana, 


OPERA HIGHLIGHTS ON CETRA LP (imported) 


50169 ANDREA CHENIER, with Tebaldi, Soler & Savarese 

50003 RIGOLETTO, with Tagliavini, Pagliughi, Taddei & Colosanti_ 
50167 TRAVIATA, with Callas, Albanese & Savarese 

50153 TROVATORE, with Lauri-Volpi, Mancini, Tagliabue & Pirazzini 


OPERA SELECTIONS ON CETRA EPs (imported) 


0327 ey tenor (arias—Lombardi, Rigoletto, Lucia : Tomb scene) ... 

0301 RIGOLETTO (Caro nome, La donna, Quartet) Tagliavini, Pagliughi, etc. 

0303 TRAVIATA (Brindisk, Ah fors’ e lui, Addio del passato), Callas, etc... 

0302 ~~ Sasa a — pira, D’amor aol = & eaemesing Lauri-Volpi, 
etc. 


An Important Book for OPERA LOVERS—** THE GIGLI MEMOIRS ”, 277 
pages, 25 om of geaee anda neous saint ss unpublished a 
discs) ... -» (post 9d.) 
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ROZSA. (a) Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra. 
SPOHR. (b) Concerto No. 8 in A minor, 


Op. e 

TCHAIKOVSKY. (c) Sérénade Mélan- 
colique. Jascha Heifetz (violin) with 
(a) Dallas Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Walter Hendl;_ (b) 
R.C.A. Victor Orchestra conducted 
by Izler Solomon; (c) Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Alfred Wallenstein. R.C.A. 
RB16009 (12 in., 39s. 7}d.). 

Here is something of special interest: 
Heifetz in a brand new concerto, a revival 
of an old-time favourite and a characteristic 
and lovely Tchaikovsky piece that is very 
seldom heard. 

Readers over here will first want to know 
about Mikldés Rozsa. (I cull the following 
from what we should consider more of a 
blurb that a serious sleeve-note and I 
suggest, by the way, that R.C.A. should 
consider different notes for the British 
market: I have not been impressed with 
those I have seen.) Rozsa was born about 
1907 (precise date not given) and is of 
Hungarian origin. He now lives near 
Hollywood and is a professor of the 
University of Southern California, he writes 
music for films and is also a serious, though 
not prolific, composer. 

This Violin Concerto, his second, was 
conceived in 1953 and subsequently worked 
at in close collaboration with Heifetz, who 
gave its first performance at Dallas in 
January, 1956. It was, we are told, a 
tremendous success and I am not surprised, 
for the combination of Heifetz’s playing and 
a by no means unapproachable new concerto 
would be likely to bring down any house. 

The idiom is no more “‘ modern ”’ than, 
say, Walton and, indeed, the music shows 
both the lyricism of Walton’s own Concerto 
and the bustling energy so often another of 
his characteristics. It has not, I think, the 
haunting quality of Walton’s ideas, nor does 
it show a musical character as strong as his, 
but it is nevertheless a considerable work 
(you can forget the composer’s Hollywood 
connections and take him _ perfectly 
seriously). Its texture is full of interest, its 
technique most assured and the interest is 
consequently always held. I had no score, 
of course, but it is easy to assume that the 
performance is superlative, likewise the 
recording. 

The recording in the Spohr puts a 
microphone too near the solo instrument. 
Not that the orchestra is lost—by no means 
—but you hear every accidental half-touch 
of finger on string. It is as if you were 
yourself playing, with one ear tucked into 
the instrument. Listen to the soloist’s 
opening phrase and in those few bars you 
will hear two sounds that would normally 
be unnoticed. That apart, the sound is 
admirable and one is glad to welcome such 
a brilliant and convincing performance of 
the only Spohr concerto that has kept itself, 
if tenuously, in the repertory. It deserves 
to be remembered. (It is the one subtitled 
in Form einer Gesangs Scena—‘‘ in the form 
of an operatic song scena”.) ‘There are 
two very short cuts in the tutti, one of only 
two bars. This, I think, is a pity. Such 
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small excisions do not save us from boredom, 
if we are bored, and even if the missing bars 
are of no special consequence, we might as 
well have the work complete, especially if 
it is a revival, 

Tchaikovsky’s beautiful piece (Op. 26) 
completes a record of very great interest 
and very much recommended. T.H. 


SCHUMANN. Symphony No. 2 in 
G major, Op. 6l. Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale in E major, 
Op. 52. Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra conducted by Paul 
Kletzki. Columbia 33CX1449 (12 in., 
41s. 84d.). 
Symphony No.2: 

Paris Cons., Schuricht 
N.Y. Stadium S.O., Bernstein (1/55) AXTL1067 
Cleveland S.O., Szell (5/56) NBR6033 
Detroit S.O., Paray (10/56) MRL2519 


Overture etc. : 
Paris Cons., Schuricht (2/55) LX T2985 


L.S.O., Collingwood (10/55) PMC1024 
Kletzki and the Israel Philharmonic 
continue their series of Schumann sym- 
phonies with this admirable record of the 
2nd: a straightforward reading, yet one 
that shows sympathy with the music. The 
lines in the introduction are perhaps a 
little stolidly played—Bernstein phrases 
them freely and makes them more interest- 
ing—but this whole section of the first 
movement has a grave quality about it that 
I feel is just right—Paray’s brass is altogether 
too jaunty. Thereafter Kletzki is excellent, 
with a judgment in the transitional passage 
that holds the balance between strings and 
wind (not successful on all previous records 
and for which, no doubt, Columbia must 
also be thanked). The body of this first 
movement is splendidly vital. The strings 
are full of energy in the perpetuum mobile 
of the Scherzo, not so delicate as with other 
conductors but I am not at all sure that 
delicacy was what Schumann really wanted, 
for his scherzo movement is usually robust. 
An energetic Finale completes a thoroughly 
enjoyable performance. 

It is, I think, the choice of all, even 
though this symphony has fared well in its 
recordings. Schuricht is the most 
instinctively sympathetic Schumann con- 
ductor of them all but Decca use the 
whole disc for the symphony and though 
the sound is remarkably good it still is not 
a 1957 sound. Bernstein has been much 
praised but again, the layout is extravagant. 
So is Mercury’s for Paray and anyway, this 
is the one disc I would not recommend, 
either for performance or for recording. 

The economical bargain is the 10-inch 
Philips of Szell and the Cleveland orchestra. 
At its price it is a bargain, even though the 
string tone is often very edgy. But it is in 
string sound that this new Columbia scores 
—the slow movement does not sound so 
beautiful on any other disc—and since, 
though a 12-inch, it contains an extra 
work, it is recommended economically as 
well as for its other virtues. 

Kletzki does sound a little less at ease in 
the charming Overture, Scherzo and Finale 
and I prefet Collingwood with his more 
comfortable speed for the Ist movement. 
I don’t like the quick speed both he and 
Schuricht choose for the Scherzo but 
Kletzki seems to go too far the other way 


(11/52) LXT2745 - 
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and the result is rather dull. However, 
these are probably personal views and as a 
fill-up the performance is acceptable. The 
symphony is the thing and I cannot 
imagine that you will be disappointed in 
that. py. st 
SIBELIUS. Night Ride and Sunset, 
Op. 55. The Oceanides, Op. 73. 
The Tempest, Op. 109, No. 1— 
Prelude only. Bayerischer Rundfunk 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Eugen Jochum. D.G.G. DG17075 
(10 in., 30s. 11d.). 
Night Ride : 
L.S.O., Collins (10/55) LX T5088 

These seem to be good performances of 
the tone-poems but Jochum’s reading of 
the Prelude to The Tempest is an astonishing 
misrepresentation of the composer’s 
intentions. Sibelius could scarcely have 
made these intentions clearer. He gives a 
slowish metronome mark: he heads the 
music largamente molto: (which the score 
also puts in Herr Jochum’s’ own 
language): and every semi-quaver of 
those rising and falling string phrases 
has a tenuto line over it. If you 
merely glance at the notes without observ- 
ing all these warnings (and remembering 
that this is a prelude to a tempest) then 
you might well imagine that this is con- 
ventional storm music, with the strings 
howling up and down like the winds. 
Which is exactly how Jochum plays it. 
The result is to turn Sibelius’s extraordinary 
conception into cheap effects music that 
any hack could have written. 

Furthermore, Jochum or his recorders 
(or both) seem to be unaware that though 
Sibelius’s woodwind and brass lines may 
not look obviously tuneful, they are never- 
theless to be kept well to the fore. Here 
their point is almost entirely lost. 

Sir Thomas Beecham has unfortunately 
not recorded this Prelude but precisely 
similar music occurs in the last piece of the 
Ist Suite, which he has recorded (Philips 
ABR4045) and you have only to put that 
on to see what Sibelius intended. 

But if this performance is a wash-out, the 
two main pieces on the disc are far better. 
Jochum takes a much faster pace in the 
Night Ride than Collins does, but there is no 
reason why he should not do so. It is 
exciting. All the same, Collins gives an 
admirable performance and _ Decca’s 
recording suits Sibelius better than D.G.G.’s 
lusher sound. The incisive sidedrum that 
joins the gallop in Decca’s version is 
far better and I prefer their clearer balance 
of the final pages, with woodwind and 
strings more to be heard. 

This new disc does contain the only 
version of The Oceanides at present available. 
You will have to want that in particular to 
make it your choice. es 


SMETANA. The Bartered Bride : 
Overture ; Dance of the Comedians ; 
Furiant. The Bamberg Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Ferdinand 
Leitner. D.G.G. EPL30205 (7 in., 
16s. 84d.). 

This is obviously a sensible coupling. 

But, anyway as far as the overture is con- 

cerned, it is also all too sensible a perform- 
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ance; it may be the custom to take 
the piece too fast for clarity, but it does 
generate excitement that way. At Leitner’s 
more moderate speed, little excitement is 
generated ; but the two dances are in 


much better case, and this performance does 
reveal them for something like the irresist- 
ible music that they in fact are. All three 
pieces benefit from one common factor : a 
good recording. 


M.M. 
STRAUSS, JOHANN. Waltzes: (a) 


Wiener Bonbons; Freut euch des 
Lebens ; (b) Morgenblatter ; Schatz. 
Wiener Volksopernorchester con- 
ducted by (a) Karl Hofman and (0) 
Max Schonherr. Col. SED5537 
(7 in., 12s. 10$d.). 

With very few exceptions (Voices of Spring 
is one) Strauss waltzes consist of an intro- 
duction which often hints at the main tune, 
and may reach almost symphonic propor- 
tions, a set of five or six complete little 
waltzes, and a long coda bringing back the 
main tunes and working up to a climax. 
On this disc all introductions and codas 
are cut, and this means the most musically 
interesting bits, while of the central waltzes 
themselves all repeats are cut and even 
sections of them are lopped off. What is 
left is a suitable accompaniment for anyone 
who wants to practise old-time waltzing, 
but gives little idea why Strauss got the 
reputation he has. The playing is straight- 
forward, in fact rather too much so. The 
Schatz, of which the tunes come from the 
operetaa Zigeunerbaron, is the most attractive. 
Freut euch des Lebens is here recorded for the 
first time. R.F. 


STRAUSS, R. Till Eulenspiegels 
lustige Streiche, Op. 28. Tod 
und Verklarung, Op. 24. Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra conducted 
by Fritz Reiner. R.C.A. RB16008 
(12 in., 39s. 74d.). 
Coupled as above : 

Bamberg S.O., Horenstein 
N.B.C. S.O., Toscanini 
Till Eulens piegel : 
Vienna P.O., Krauss 
Philh., Karajan 
Concertgebouw, Jochum 
Vienna P.O., Furtwangler 
Vienna P.O., Krauss 
Berlin P.O., Fricsay 
Philadelphia, Ormandy 
L.P.S.O., Rodzinski (3.57) WLP20027 
Tod und Verklarung : 
Concertgebouw, Mengelberg (3/55) LGX66032 
Conservatoire, Knappertsbusc 
(11/56) LXT5239 
Philh., Galliera (2/57) 33CX1328 
P.S.O. N.Y., Waiter (4/57) ABR4058 


This performance of Till goes at a 
leisurely pace for the most part and many 
will wish for a bit more of Strauss’s sehr 
lebhaft, not to mention the sheer impudence 
of the character Toscanini recreates in his 
recording. (The place where Reiner really 
presses on, oddly, is where the score 
indicates an easier-going pace.) It is all 
very careful, very clear. The horn main 
theme lacks a real crescendo each time at 
its end, together with the accents on its last 
three notes, and therefore sounds rather 
insipid. (Compare Toscanini, not to 
mention many others.) A performance of 
considerable enjoyability, yet one that falls 
well short of the superb. 

Death and Transfiguration starts with a 
carefully played rhythm rather than an 


(8/55) PL9060 
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(1 51) LXT2549 
(10/52) 33CX1001 
(10 54) ABF 4009 
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emotional one but thereafter the intro- 
duction is beautifully done and carefully 
recorded (with the woodwind soloists kept 
in proper perspective). Reiner attacks the 
rest splendidly, only overdoing a mannerism 
here and there and perhaps pushing the 
speed of one or two passages too much— 
the strings sound scampered at such 
moments. The recording, first-rate in Till, 
is also good here, except that the heavy 
brass sometimes covers the violins in passages 
where the sweep of their Straussian phrases 
should not be lost. The Philharmonia strings 
in Galliera’s performance are altogether 
more splendid in their effect. 

All this sounds grudging and I am sorry, 
because with less competition one might 
rate this pretty high. But there is the 
Toscanini coupling of the same two works 
and that is an undoubted choice. (I did 
not, for some reason, appreciate the 
Toscanini Jill as much as I should have 
done when I reviewed it last November.) 
And the aid of a superlative recording 
enables Galliera to give the most over- 
whelming performance of all of Death and 
Transfiguration (but with Romeo and Juliet on 
the other side). The fact is that the market 
is over-stocked with records of these works. 

T.H. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “ Pathétique ”’. 
L’Orchestre de la Suisse Romande 
conducted by Ernest Amnsermet. 
Decca 1.XT5306 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 

TCHAIKOVSKY. Symphony No. 6 in 
B minor, Op. 74, “ Pathétique ”. 
Chicago Svmphony Orchestra con- 
ducted by Rafael Kubelik. Mercury 
MRL2000 (12 in., 39s. 74d.). 


Paris “ons., Munch (3/51) LX T2544 
Vienna P.O., Karajan 
Philharmonia, Cantelli 
Paris Cons., Kleiber 
Concertgebouw, Kempen 
Pittsburgh S.O., Steinberg (1/55) CTL7071 
Hamburg R.O., Schmidt-Isserstedt 

(2/55) LGX66031 
(2/55) DGM18104 
(3/55) AXTL1068 


Berlin P.O., Fricsay 

N.Y. Stadium S.O., Bernstein 
Leningrad P.O., Mravinsky (2/57) DGM18334 
Boston S.0., Monteux (2/57) ALP1356 


Kubelik’s Pathétique is an able but in the 
last resort rather featureless account: an 
honest reading of the score, not dull, even 
animated at times, but without the special 
points of interest that make the Cantelli, 
Fricsay, Monteux and Mravinsky versions 
(which I considered in February) stand 
apart from their competitors. The recorded 
tone is not very satisfactory. The dynamic 
level is low, and the strings often tend to 
disappear into the shadows. The sound 
can be “ built up” by a judicious use of 
controls, but not so as to justify the slogan 
** living presence *’ which is blazoned on the 
label. 

Ansermet, as we would expect, holds 
our attention with his reading, and the 
chief limitation on his performance is the 
fact that the orchestra is not always 
quite up to the virtuoso nature of the 
reading. 

Ansermet secures very expressive phrasing 
from his violas, especially in the descending 
phrase at the close of the first paragraph, 
and the ascending one which closes the 
first subject-group. More than most con- 
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ductors, he makes the three statements of 
the second subject sound quite different 
in emotion: as of a joy and consolation 
hesitantly accepted (muted _ strings), 
unashamedly welcomed (unmuted strings), 
and then tenderly considered (clarinet 
solo). The development section cracks in 
with exciting effect. The narrow-toned 
brass is fiery here, and very well recorded. 
Deliberately, the conductor has stressed the 
episodic, erratic nature of the movement, 
as expression of the composer’s darting, 
melancholy mind. 

But the 5/4 Allegro is held very tight, 
driven on with an unflinching beat that 
sometimes seems at variance with the con 
grazia qualification of the tempo-indication. 
It makes one feel rather giddy. In the 
March-Scherzo one senses that the orchestra 
is not really on top of this music—at any 
rate in this fleet crisp reading ; and in the 
crescendo up to the enunciation of the 
March proper, the brass does not sound its 
dotted motif with anything like the requisite 
distinctness. The last movement seems a 
little too restrained in expression ; and the 
final pizzicato B’s from the double-basses 
emerge as dry bumps. 

This is, then, never less than an 
interesting performance. What we miss 
chiefly is that quick, nervous line which, in 
the Leningrad Philharmonic’s recording, 
makes the Symphony sound so unusually 
expressive and meaningful. Praise to Decca 
for an imaginative cover, an adaptation 
of the lithograph which Barnett Freedman 
drew to decorate the “‘Of the inward 
senses’ passage of Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Though this was originally 
intended for six-colour printing, and has 
been much falsified in colour on the sleeve, 
it still makes a striking and appropriate 
design. A.P. 


TCHAIKOVSKY. Violin Concerto in 
D major, Op. 35. Alfredo Campoli 
(violin), London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Ataulfo 
Argenta. Decca LXT5313 (12 in., 
39s. 74d.). 


Ricci, New S.O., Sargent ; 
Heifetz, Philharmonia, Susskind 
Elman, L.P.O., Boult 

D. Oistrakh, Dresden S.O., K 


uy 
(3/55) DGM18196 
Gitlis, V.P.M., Hollreiser (7,55) PL8840 
Francescatti, N.Y.S.0O., Mitropoulos 
(12,56) ABL3159 
Rabin, Philharmonia, Galliera (4 57) 33CX1422 


This is an outstandingly good record. 
Campoli brings to the Tchaikovsky a quite 
ravishing sweetness; and he brings also, 
of course, a fabulous technique. This latter 
is at its astonishing best in the many 
passages of display, passages made often the 
more effective by a considerable degree of 
adjustment of the figuration. These are 
entirely convincing ; but here and there it 
is possible to wish that the reserves of 
strength lying behind their execution had 
been allowed to give determination to the 
solo line in some of the less technically 
exacting passages, too, as a set-off to the 
more romantic moments that are so very 
effective. 

In its combination of sweetness and 
display this is, however, an entirely con- 
vincing reading; and Campoli is by no 
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